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Chart Shows Growth of uy 
Feeder Airline Revenue Ton-Miles / 4 
From 202,000 in 1945 f 


To Approximately 20,000,000 Estimated for 1950 
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ACTUAL “QUOTES” FROM 


Satisfied Owners: Your Best Proof 


PIPER OWNERS’ COMMENTS 
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PIPER PACER 


FAST The Pacer with 115 or 125 horsepower is fast... 


cruises 115 mph to 134 mph depending on engine and propeller 
faster than most planes below 165 horsepower. 36 gallon fuel 
capacity gives over 550 mile range. 


about other fine flight features. 


ECONOMICAL 


omy—that’s the Pacer. Except for a gallon or two more per hour, 


Utility combined with econ- 


the Pacer is as inexpensive to operate as any two-placer. Cost per 


passenger mile is a great deal lower—actually less than bus fare! 


LEARN TO FLY EN ROUTE. Here’s great news 


and he'll teach you to fly en route on business tri 


PIPER aircrart 


Read above what owners say 


LOWEST COST The Pacer costs less than most 


two-passenger planes. It’s America’s greatest aviation value in 
giving you far more for your dollar than any other plane avail- 


able. Prices start at $3,295. Time payments easily arranged. 


THE PLANE FOR YOU iow inisia 


cost, low operating cost, plus real performance add up to practical 
utility. If you've been looking for all these requirements in one 
airplane, the Pacer is what you've been waiting for. See your 


dealer or write for illustrated brochure Dept, SF-9. 


! Save time and money. Rent a Piper from your dealer 


ps. Write for folder on “Learn-as-You-Travel” program. 


CORP. LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


















NOW AVAILABLE! 


NEW 


Mobilgas Aircraft 
80/87 


e Now—Coast to Coast—you can enjoy smooth take-off power 
—maximum knock-free performance—with new, precision- 
controlled Mobilgas Aircraft 80/87! 

e New Mobilgas Aircraft 80/87 now has a rich performance 
rating of 87 octane. It’s recommended or approved by every 
engine builder! 

e Look for new red Mobilgas Aircraft 80/87 .. . within cruis- 
ing range wherever you fly. 





MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Another 


Improvement to Keep 
Mobilgas Aircraft 


Mobilges) / gnualy NEW 
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The J. D. Reed Company, pioneer in the aeronautical fieid 
7. 20 years, has built a business based on exacting standards 
and precise specifications — perfection in each work order. 


Check These 
Advantages 


My, You gain the benefits provided by a staff of factory trained 
OF . ial - 7 , wind 
3 Factory authorized aircraft and engine parts are maintained 


technicians and engineers with a thorough knowledge of 
your aircraft and problems. 


for your immediate needs at all times. The J. D. Reed Com- 
Doing Business 


pany simplifies your requirements by eliminating part delays. 
WITH THE 


The maintenance and overhaul facilities of the J. D. Reed 
Company are the most extensive and complete available any- 
where. Years of technical aeronautical experience has 


y equipped this shop to handle every job, regardless of size. 
J. I). Reed C0. 


A saving of time is a saving of money! The J. D. Reed 
4, Company is geared to quick dependable service with delivery 
on time—every time. 





J. D. REED SERVICES 





* Beechcraft Sales and Service 


* Super Aircraft Repair Station 
* Aircraft Parts CO. Inc. ] 
* Gasoline and Storage © ee "eC Pp 2X 
* Aircraft Radio Distributors 

and Service DISTRIBUTOR 
* Charter Service Mecisingl Airert 
* Air Ambulance Service 














* Aviation Novelties 
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Because the U. S. Air Force believes in 
preparing for any eventuality, America 
now has a powerful new fact-finding 
weapon for any potential mission 

the Convair RB-36 reconnaissance 


bomber 


The far-sighted RB-36 is designed to 


ry» 


serve as airborne eyes and ears for the 
Strategic Air Command—to get the 
target facts when and as needed and 


bring them back 





Secret lairs of an attacking enemy La 
would become bare and vulnerable for ‘ 
retaliation as the RB-36 mapped strat- a 

egy in the stratosphere 3 ts 


In all the world there would be no place 
to hide from the RB-36' 






IN THE AIR--IT’S 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION eee SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA eee FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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The Sky 
Has Its Great 


Names... 


With men who fly, certain names command 
respect and confidence. Be they the names 
of fellow flyers ... or equipment. . . or 
fuels and lubricants, this respect and con- 
fidence is based on a record of achievement. 

Phillips 66 is one of those Great Names. 
Phillips 66 Aviation Products participated 
in many pioneering flights. And today, the 
quality of these products is attested by the 
many leading airlines which are Phillips 66 
customers. Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline 
and Engine Oils deserve your complete con- 
fidence. The Aviation Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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Minimum Flight Restrictions Pledged in Emergency; nade ans ci tae ae a 
available for December and later... . 


Security Might Require Airmen Identification Cards 1,500 VENDORS AND SUBCON- 


TRACTORS IN 29 STATES are af- 


Aircraft owners, pilots and others in non-scheduled aviation are assured by fected by new orders for increased 
military and civil government officials that an absolute minimum of restrictions, military production of Hamilton 
consistent with national security, would be applied if necessary in the current Standard propellers. 
ary a CESSNA PRICE INCREASES of 

7. / : . } } ‘ _ —_ -_ » . ontifie . . . s, . is » - j r ; Ae Fwe - 4 + Ae — 

CAA will probably require airmen ide cation cards, furnished by CAA and $300 to $1,000 became effective on 


attesting to citizenship, identity and registration. Later, civil airmen might be 


. : é‘ pe August 15, with the C-85 Mode 0 
encouraged to file flight plans, use two-way radio on all flights, join local air gust | the © odel 14 


now at $3,795 (up $300), the C-90 


— = oo a pecs seme agar og a plans for additional Model 140 at $3,995 (up $300), the 
»stric s whic re ser Ss emergencies “e re. a > _ 
a : ty ae a daar ale Model 170 at $6,495 (up $500) and 


Detailed recommendations for civil aviation utilization in an emergency have 


. . “pages . - . the Model 190 at $14,950 (up $1,000). 
been made to CAA by its Aviation Development Advisory Committee. They are ah ee 5 $ p$ 


in a report, “America’s Civil Air Power,” now available from the CAA’s aviation PIPER MAY INCREASE PRICES 
information office, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. This report suggests AS MUCH AS 12 PER CENT accord- 
reasonable security measures, including designation of “control” and “auxiliary” ing to recent factory letters to dis- 
airports in event of enemy attack. It details how all civil air resources may be tributors. Lycoming’s 108-hp. engine 
preserved and strengthened. The report has been accepted by CAA and is being went up in price in July, its 125-hp. 
followed as a basis for topside planning with all agencies concerned with civil engine was upped in August, fabric 
aviation. (See editorial, “The Limited Emergency,” page 13.) is much higher and aluminum is go- 


ing up, said the letters. Hence Piper 
is studying the situation to find a 
solution but may be forced to an- 


IR R nounce higher prices. 
A Significant Trends and News PRIVATE PLANES WITH 


TURBO-PROP ENGINES are dis- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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STEPPED-UP MILITARY AIR- 
CRAFT py now pro- 
vides for 4,400-odd USAF and 3,300- 
odd Navy planes alien the current 
fiscal year as contrasted with less 
than 2,100 for both services during 
fiscal 1950. 


ACCELERATION OF AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION will be a gradual pro- 
cess. It is best summed up by J. L. 
Atwood, president of North American 
Aviation, in commenting on his firm’s 
orders for additional quantities of 





F-86E and F-86D jet fighters and COVER: Spectacular growth of feeder airline revenue ton-miles since 1945— 
T-28 trainers. “Under the new con- @ 100-fold increase—is charted on occasion of a special section in this issue 
tracts, the increase in work load will devoted to feeder airline development. The photograph shows a. 24-passenger 
be gradual and does not mean an all- DC-3 of Pioneer Air Lines, oldest certificated feeder. Note Pioneer's new buffalo 
out mobilization effort. The working insignia. 


force will be gradually increased to (Southern Flight Photo by E. H. Pickering.) 


take care of this additional produc- 


tion.” Air Report—sicnu ICANT TRENDS AND NEWS - - - - =- = 7 
EFFECTIVE USE OF SUBCON- Just Among Ourselves—: DITORIALS - - - - - - - - - 13 
TRACTING is being undertaken by Local Air Service—tTransition of an Experiment— 
the aircraft industry, For example, BY GEORGE FE. HADDAWAY - 7 - is o - ™ a - = os ~- 21 
Cessna and Temco announced sub- ’ ee 
stantial orders for major assemblies Five Years of Feeder Airline Growth—racis aNp ricures - - 22 
for the Boeing B-47 jet bomber. Dwane * as . > 
nigh : me . ADA} _ = = Be 
Wallace, Cessna president, said that The Feeder Airline Opportunity eT aan 
“certain aircraft work” presently be- The Trunk Airline Views the Feeder—ny ratpH s. DAMON - - 26 
yr done at his Wichit le rill be : eae 
ae Se OS Oe ee ee An Appraisal of U. S. Feeder Airlines—ny james G. ray - - 28 
moved to the Cessna plant at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, to make room for the Statistical Analysis of Feeder Airline Gpeiens, Second 
Boeing work. ... BEECH IS TAK- Quarter, 1950 = eel te «te os vw oe ee 34 
ING OVER HERINGTON AIR BASE 
at Herington, Kansas, on a rental Mobilizing Civil Air Resources— sy rom asHity - - - - - 50 
basis, rehabilitating the field’s build- New Designs for Soaring Progress ab ee 
ings and equipment for “later produc- : 
tive work” of an undisclosed nature. Questions and Answers for Airport Operators - - - - - 58 
RYAN'S LARGEST SINGLE Airmen’s Calendar—cominc EVENTS - - - - - - - - - 64 


ORDE R SINCE THE WAR has been 
received from Boeing for C-97 fuse- 
lage sections, bringing to over $10,- Georce E. Happaway, Editor-Publisher; Tom AstHiey, Managing Editor; Frep N. Stones, Jr., 


000,000 its new contracts received in Business Manager; E. H. Picxerinc, Research; L. M. Rosertson, Circulation Manager 
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Operating Economy Inherent 


Thru 


Design... 





Low operating costs begin with the basic design of the Beechcraft Bonanza. Today there are new meas- 
ures of performance that have replaced old yardsticks with surprising results and accomplishments. 





Aircraftsmen, Inc. 


Ww Rogers Field 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Alamo Aviation, Inc. 


Municipal Airport 
San Antonic Texas 


Amarillo Aircraft 


Tradewind Airport 
Amar o. Texas 


Anderson Air Activities 


Genera! Mitchel! Field 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Atlantic Aviation Service 


New Castie County Airport 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Atlantic Aviation 


Teterboro Air Termina 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


Butler Co., Aviation Division 


Municipal Airport 
Chicago, | 


Washington National Airport 
Washington, D. C 





Francis Aviation 


Capitol City Airport 
Lansing, Michigan 


Gray Aircraft Svc. Co., Inc. 


D. A. Cody, Service Mgr 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Harte Flying Service 


Municipal Airport 
Wichita, Kansas 


Ohio Aviation Company 


Dayton Municipal Airport 
Vandalia, Ohio 


J. D. Reed Co., Inc. 


Municipal Airport 
Houston, Texas 


Roscoe Turner Aeronautical 
Corp. 


Municipal Airport 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Tulsair Distributors, Inc. 


Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Wings, Incorporated 
Wings Field 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia International Airport 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








Certified “S@eechcratt 


* 


In order to keep operating costs at a mini- 
mum through better maintenance the 
CERTIFIED BEECHCRAFT SERVICE 
STATIONS over the country offer every 
Beechcraft owner the benefit that comes 
from long, specialized service. The CER- 
TIFIED SERVICE STATIONS listed are 
all pioneers in the aviation field. They 
have assembled for you the finest facilities 
possible, trained the most able technicians 
and sell only authorized parts and ac- 


cessories. 


A visit to any CERTIFIED BEECH- 
CRAFT SERVICE STATION will con- 
vince you that here is the place to go for 
service satisfaction. Significant of this is 
the fact that such a large percentage of 
the country’s executive and private air- 
craft owners depend upon CERTIFIED 
BEECHCRAFT SERVICE STATIONS 


maintenance facilities. 


. 
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You make more calls when you 
cruise at a 170-mile clip. No wasted 
time, no wasted effort. Travel means 
more! Minutes in the air pay you 
back with hours of productive time. 


You get top performance. Flight 
characteristics make it exceptionally 
easy to handle. Speed, range and fuel 
economy unexcelled! Wide, sturdy 
landing gear smooths out short, 
rough-field landings. 








You get to where the business is 
in luxurious comfort. Room to spare 
for four big people in the smartly 
tailored, quiet Beechcraft Bonanza 
cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. 





You get amazing efficiency. At 
cruising, the Beechcraft Bonanza 
uses only 56% of the engine’s rated 
take-off horsepower! And fuel con- 
sumption is low—amounting to only 
9.5 gallons per hour! 





| 


Get all the facts! There are hundreds more 
... about the extra advantages of the new 
Model B35 Beechcraft Bonanza. Check with 
your nearest Beechcraft distributor or dealer, 
or write for complete information on your 
company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


™~\ 





with a company-owned 


: = Reecheraft 

















You travel in safety. The B35 
Beechcraft Bonanza is extra rugged. 
withstanding shock and stress tests 
far surpassing CAA requirements. 
All-metal construction. 





You enjoy many extra features. 
For instance, a functionally designed 
instrument panel, highly efficient . . . 
but handsome, too! Touches of luxuri- 
ous comfort everywhere—even to coat 
hangers, ash trays, map pockets! 

















BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


ORDeechcraft 
all ZA 























A irlines never compromise with quality, performance 


or safety— This is reason enough why, more and more, they are 
converting their ignition systems from high tension 
to low tension. . . . Because of the redesign of voltage circuits 
and the location of ignition coils close to the 
spark plugs, electrode life is more than doubled and ignition 


interference with radio reception is greatly reduced. 


BENDIX SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF 
SCINTILLA SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. AVIATION CORPORATION 





FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 
117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California + 23235 Woodward Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan + 7829 W. Greenfield Avenue, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. 
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OKAY—so you've got to land 


We've told you lots of ways t« 


but let's assume you're coming down anyway 





Here are a couple of pointers th 


to a very tight little situation 


1. If you've got any choice at 
space, even though the terrair 
gher than that little parking 
j 


i) 


re 

he road. A smooth surtace « 
ich when there's not enoug! 

slow down in 

2. Be sure to land into the wind a 


all, to maintain your flying spee 


3. If you're heading into the 
and it’s apparent that you can’t 


all, pick a big hunk of clear 


the nose of your ship between a couple of trees so that the 
wings (not the fuselage) will absorb most of the shock. 

Now let's see—two prize sycamore trees at $75.00 each; 
one section of wire fence, $30.00; one . 


AND HERE’S ANOTHER TIP! 


» avoid emergency landings, , 
‘ . Now that you're up and around again, and contemplating a 


someplace! 


bit of flying — 


Don't get caught with your oil pressure down! 





at may write a happy ending There's nothing, positively nothing that will keep that 


little old engine happy like a crankcase full of Gulfpride 
Aviation Oil—Series D! 


1 may be Ask any piston! It’s the finest detergent 
dispersant oil there is for horizontally op- 
posed engines—the only aviation oil put 
through Gulf's exclusive Alchlor process 


to remove those extra carbon and sludge 


lot across 
esn't help 
1 of It to 


nd, above formers! 


d 


shrubbery AVIATION PRODUCTS 


stop, aim 


Try Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D— 
the very next time you fly. Increase those 








periods between overhauls up to 100%. 











DONT PLAY TAG 


IN THE CLOUDS.. A ie HEAD-ON... THAT SUPER- POWERFUL 





OR YOU MIGHT MEET || AND WASTE A TANKFUL OF 
Ae [GULF AVIATION GASOLINE? 


WES * 
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Gulf Oil Corporation . . . Gulf Refining Company 































In his capacity as representative of Ralph E. Fair of San Antonio, Pilot 
W. B. (Bill) Willis made certain that the best of everything went into the 
conversion of his employer's Executive Lockheed Lodestar. That's why 
SAC was picked for the over-all job. That’s why Willis has this to say 


about the radio installation... 


“In custom-converting 


a Lodestar for us, Southwest 






Airmotive provided us with a complete 
new radio system engineered particularly for 
Cd our needs. The thing that pleases us most about 

this system is that it is just right for our kind of 
flying ... not too much, nor too little, but right on 

the button under all conditions. We have a minimum 
number of controls with maximum efficiency. The panels 
can be removed easily and quickly to simplify maintenance. 
And, speaking of maintenance, our radio equipment has 
required absolutely none in nearly 400 hours and a full 
year of operation” 


W. B. WILLIS 





Radio panels in Ralph E. Fair future addition of new or re- Representing ARt 





lodestar. Note the amount of designated frequencies. Panels 


equipment controlled and the : 
, ‘ : are plug-in type. A complete 
simplicity of its arrangement. ap : 
Tabs on selector switches can wiring dlagrem weet feng 


easily be removed for the with the job. 












Southwest Airmotive Co. 


CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 
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/ among | 


urselves 





THE LIMITED EMERGENCY 


fh. RE is tar more concern 
and fear in commercial and 
non-scheduled civil aviation over 
possible wartime restrictions than pres- 
ent conditions warrant. We do not 
minimize the seriousness of the Korean 
war and its implications for more 
serious events to follow. And it would 
be the epitome of folly to discount 
chances of surprise attack by the 
Russians in any number of sensitive 
ireas, including our own shores. How- 
ever, barring the outbreak of major 
hostilities, all segments of civil avia- 
tion need not fear a repetition of the 
nonsensical practices in the immediate 
post-Pearl Harbor days, which in 
cluded the total shutdown of non- 
scheduled flight operations on the 
West Coast under orders of a ground 
Army general. 

Present uneasiness within the avia- 
tion family is certainly justified in the 
light of what it suffered in those post- 
Pearl Harbor days. But it is not justi- 
fiable in the light of present efforts 
now being made not only to preserve 
all civil aviation resources — planes, 
airmen, airports and bases — but also 
to establish realistic security measures 
and defense programs so that the more 
than 60,000 active civil airplanes can 
continue in essential services and be 
ready for vital defense and disaster 
work in case of emergencies. 

In 1941 the CAA declined to take 
the initiative in this kind of planning. 
Self-appointed experrs later sold us 
down the river. Fortunately that’s not 
the case in 1950.YAt this writing the 
CAA Administrator’s Aviation De- 
velopment Advisory Committee has 
turned in a report entitled “America’s 
Civil Air Power,” which is being stud 
ied by high level officials in the milli- 
tary establishment, the National Se 
curity Resources Board and all other 
agencies concerned with security and 
defense planning. ADAC’s report not 
only will serve as a broad pattern for 
possible utilization of all civil aviation 
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resources in practically every kind of 
emergency but should have a salutary 
effect on the eager-beaver type of 
ribbon clerks who neither understand 
nor appreciate the peculiar inherent 
values of civil aviation resources as 
an irreplaceable part of our air power 
in being. 

Without trying to “expert” the 
situation or to second-guess the top 
brass in Washington, we are convinced 
that common horse sense is going to 
rule in the present limited emergency. 
The real knotty problems are those 
which will appear as the sensitive- 
ness of the war situation develops. 
Right now there is time for civil avia- 
tion to pitch in and help write its own 
ticket — to accept realistic security 
measures and take part in mobiliza- 
tion and defense planning, especially 
at the local levels. 


NO TRAINING 


HE gold rush is on again. 

Everybody is out looking 
for fat contracts. Rumors are a dime 
a dozen and the “five percenters” are 
hanging out their signs all over crea- 
tion. 

This is especially true in the case 
of people looking for some kind of 
training program. Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast, especially right 
now in the hearts of those who drool 
at the mouth for a luscious training 
contract. We find very little of 
substance, however, for their appetite. 

Here’s how it stacks up now: 

The U. S. Air Force has contracted 
with two old, established commercial 
schools to turn out some mechanics. 
The Air Force also recently announced 
plans to train 1,350 primary students 
under civilian contract. The Army re- 
cently signed orders for the purchase 
of a substantial number of liaison air- 
planes which might point to a moderate 


CUIITUNIALS 







If all of us take advantage of the 
time lapse between limited and more 
extreme periods of mobilization, 
whether it be in terms of days, weeks, 
or months, there need be no fear of 
being cashiered, hamstrung or regu- 
lated out of the air. But let’s don’t 
leave the full responsibility on Wash- 
ington. That city is so full of people 
trying to make up for our criminal 
unpreparedness and for past mistakes, 
they have little time left for intelli- 
gent dispatch of all the complex prob- 
lems which the present emergency has 
superimposed on their confusion. 

It is indeed reassuring that the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics is go- 
ing to carry the ball as the recognized 
leader of civil aviation at the federal 
level. He has established harmonious 
and cooperative liaison with all the 
other agencies involved. He has been 
alert to nearly every phase of the prob- 
lem and understands clearly the prob- 
lems and fears of the civil aviation 
enterprise as well as the problems of 
key officials in Washington charged 
with security and defense planning. In 
short, we're in good hands during the 
present emergency. 


BONANZAS 


liaison training program with a very 
few civilian contractors. There is talk 
of an Air ROTC flight training pro- 
gram but it’s only in the talking stage. 
All the conversation about a revived 
CPT-WTS program is just so much 
conversation. 

We believe the military establish- 
ment could save itself and the indus- 
try a lot of time and energy if it 
would publish a simple release occa- 
sionally, stating just what their plans 
are, if any, for utilization of various 
contract school facilities and exactly 
what the hopeful contractors should 
do until definite programs are worked 
out. They did this in the case of the 
moderate programs mentioned above 
but the releases were so poorly worded 
another gold rush began. 

We're not in a position to tell the 
military establishment how to run 
its business, but we sincerely hope 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Auaule 
TRANSPORT 


e Add one more use for the already highly 
versatile Fairchild Packet —its adaptability 
as an assault transport. 

@ Fairchild has just converted one C-82 for 
Air Force evaluation ... more can be modi- 
fied quickly and economically. The larger and 
more powerful Fairchild C-119’s perform 
equally well in this newest assault transport 
assignment. 

@ Moving swiftly in and out of small, rough, 
unprepared fields—directly behind combat 
troops if need be—the modified Packets can 
handle 16,000 lbs. of payload, loading and 
unloading with maximum efficiency and speed. 
The Packet’s ability to haul men and material 
equals its pre-eminence in dropping paratroops 
and cargo. 

@ Only the Fairchild Packets, designed and 
manufactured to meet the many and complex 
problems of air support and supply, can 80 
completely fill this military requirement for 
a versatile assault transport. 









ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


P AES Fal IRCHILD 


Aru Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Wherever you live—the new Douglas 
Super DC-3 brings you the very latest in 
fast, convenient transportation by air! 


For the Super DC-3 — a new model of the most famous, time- 
tested air liner ever built — serves large cities and small in every 
corner of the nation. 

New swept-back wings . . . new powerful twin engines . . . and 
a host of new conveniences enables the Super DC-3 to bring you 
the kind of swift, economical, dependable air travel for which 
Douglas has been famous for over a quarter of a century. 


ILGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC... SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW WINGS over your Town! 


NEW DOUGLAS 


On 











DEPENDABLE SERVICE 





When you taxi up the ramp of an AUTHORIZED RYAN-NAVION SERVICE OPERATION, 
you can feel certain that your NAVION is “at home.” 


Here every tool, every facil- 
ity and every service was de- 
veloped with your Navion in 


mind. 


Methods can be copied — but 
nothing equals your confidence 
in the real thing — RYAN FAC- 
TORY AUTHORIZED NAVION 
SERVICE. 


And you'll find intelligent, cour- 
teous assistance in filling your 
needs — the kind of attention 
you have a right to expect. 


Ryan. 


AUTHORIZED PARTS & SERVICE 





Be Sure — Rely on Ryan-Authorized Navion Service from 


Coast to Coast 


Illinois 


HOWARD AVIATION, INC. 
Mt. Howley Airport 
Peoria, Illinois 


Louisiana 


LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT 
Municipal Airport 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


VAN’S AIR SERVICE, INC. 


wi Memorial Airport 
St. , Minnesota 


New Jersey 


MALLARD AIR SERVICE, INC. 


Teterboro Air Terminal 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


New York 
BUFFALO AERO. CORP. 
4 1, Buffalo 

, New York 


Texas 
GENERAL AERONAUTICS, INC. 
Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 
SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO. 
Love Field 


Dallas, Texas 


Washington 
and Alaska 


WASHINGTON AIRCRAFT & 
TRANSPORT CORP. 


Seatte, Washington 


Mexico 


MORGAN & WALTZ, SUCS., S.A. 
101-410 
Mexico , Mexico 


Puerto Rico 
DORADO AIRFIELD 
Dorado, Puerto Rico 

(Branch Off.: International 
Terminal, San Juan) 
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With 19,000 Flying Hours Between Them — 
Four Businessmen Tell Why... 





“RYAN NAVION HAS THE QUALITIES 
PROVEN MOST IMPORTANT” 


— BEN, WILLARD, ROBERT AND TOM McGAHEY 


“More pleased with our choice every day,” write 
four businessmen-brothers, all former transport 
or military pilots, now operating their own Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth dealership in Miami, Florida. “We 
spent many hours testing the various personal- 
business planes, but we chose the Navion as it had 
the qualities proven most important for our pur- 
pose.” Two to ten thousand hours experience as 


Ryan Mavion 


Air Force, Navy and Pan American pilots taught 
these 4 men to recognize the value of the Navion’s 
unique combination of speed and safety; ruggedness 
with ease-of-flying. They found, too, the Navion 
“flies like a big plane; rides like a big plane. Service 
pilots should know that the Navion handles like a 
real plane. It’s comfortable, good looking; and the 
tricycle gear makes cross-wind landings simple.” 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 
THERE’S A NAVION FOR EVERYONE—PRICES START AT $9485.00 





{ NAVION DELUXE 205. Room for 
four big people with plenty of luggage 
in cabin so big it permits changing 
seats in flight. Superbly sound-proofed 
and ventilated. Equipped with dual 
controls, VHF radio, cowl flaps. Safe 
and easy to fly. 


(( NAVION UTILITY 205. The ideal plane 

for those who want modern, safe air 
transportation at minimum cost. Fea- 
tures 205 hp. Continental engine, has 
55 cu. ft. cargo space, lifts 1029 Ibs. 
payload with full tanks. Ideal for 
ranchers, contractors, etc. 





CQ NAVION SUPER 260. Lycoming- 
powered to cruise at an honest 170 
mph. Ten minutes to 10,000 ft. Out- 
cruises, outclimbs, lands shorter than 
anything in its class. The 260 is the 
Navion at its very finest. Write today 
for complete free information. 





Ktely on. Seyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 609 LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Putting Main Street | 





—_ on the Main Line 





The pioneers of today’s skyways are the feeder lines that link 
Main Street to the main air lines — that make it possible for small 
town America to enjoy the speed and convenience of air travel, air 
mail and air freight service. 

This month, air-minded Texans pay tribute to the splendid com- : 
munity service performed by the network of feeder lines that cover 
the state. The Humble Company is happy to add its tribute to many 
others. 

Humble-Esso Products have had a prominent part in every pro- 
gressive step in aviation history in Texas. Every advance in aviation 
design has found the makers of these fine products ready with cor- 
responding advances in quality. 

Wherever trunk lines, feeder lines or private planes fly through- 
out the greater portion of Texas, the Humble-Esso Wings are a 
familiar sign. And while we serve the flyers of today, Humble-Esso 
research continues to plan finer products for the finer planes of an ? 


increasingly air-conscious world. 


HUMBLE 







AVIATION PRODUCTS 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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ow in Production 





THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 2-PLACE PERSONAL AIRPLANE is in ful! 
production—Luscombe factory lines are rolling off 1950 SILVAIRES 
at an expanding rate already exceeding one airplane per day. Now is 
the time to place your order for soonest possible delivery of all-new 
1950 SILVAIRES with their advanced performance and features 
Flaps for greater performance, utility, and safety. . . . PLUS Lus- 
combe’s new swing-out engine mount, a feature heretofore availab'e 
only on airplanes costing three times as much! 

HERE’S REAL PLANE PROGRESS: Superior short-field character- 
istics result from use of effective, hand-operated lift-type flaps”. 
Flaps cut power-on stall speed ten mph. for landings below 40 mph.., 
permitting 450-ft. landings and 600-ft. take-offs over 50-ft. obstacle 
Slow flight with complete control is possible down to 35 mph. Cruising 
speed, over 100 mph.; range, over 500 mi. on 25-gal. fuel capacity; rate 
of climb, 925 fpm.; service ceiling, 17,000 ft.; useful load, 540 lbs. 
(gross weight, 1,400 lbs.). Built-in savings with the new hinged 
engine mount make the 1950 SILVAIRE a better buy than ever. Open 
cowling, loosen only one bolt and entire power-plant section swings 
out from firewall. More room to work on accessories means better 
servicing, actually cuts costs by saving man-hours. For better-than- 
ever 2-place personal airplane performance and dependability order 
your 1950 SILVAIRE now. 











*Flaps also available in kit form for installation on 
all metal-wing Luscombes. See your Silvaire Distributor 
for details and new Luscombe parts price list. 


by tuscomest 














AUTHORIZED SILVAIRE DISTRIBUTORS 


ARKANSAS—Bowen Fiying Service, P. O. Box 915, W. Memphis, Ark.; NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Dupen Fiying Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Sacramento, Calif.; NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA—Tucker Aviation Service, Municipal Airport, Pageland, S$ > FLORIDA & 
GEORGIA—Clearwater Fiying Co., Municipal Airport, Clearwater, Fia.; NORTH ILLINOIS & NORTH INDIANA—Byerly Aviation, Mt 
Hawley Airport, Peoria, Illinois; |OWA—Central Airways, Dodge Field, Des Moines, lowa; WESTERN KANSAS—Malloy Air Service, 
Municipal Airport, Oakley, Kansas; KENTUCKY & SOUTH INDIANA—Falls City Fiying Service, Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky.; MAINE, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE & VERMONT—Maheu, Mechanics Falls, Maine; MICHIGAN—Travis Flying Service, Big Rapids, Mecosta, Mich.; MINNESOTA 
& NORTH DAKOTA—Genera! Air, Inc., Holman Field, St. Paul, Minn.; NEBRASKA & SOUTH DAKOTA—Lang Flying Service, Municipal! 
Airport, Omaha, Neb.; WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Miller Aviation Center, Allegheny County Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna.; WASHING- 
TON & OREGON—Ball-Ralston Flying Service, Hillsboro, Oregon; TEXAS—Weatheriy-Campbel! Aircraft, Highland Park Airport, Route 7, 
Dallas, Texas; WISCONSIN & UPPER MICHIGAN PENINSULA—Racine Flying Service, Horlick Racine Airport, Racine, Wisc.; PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA—Western Airmotive, Ltd., Municipal Airport. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN—Smith Air- 
ways, 21 8th East, Swift Current, Sask., Canada; ARGENTINA—“ider S.R.L., Parana 920, Casilla de Correo 3098, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP. P. O. Box 5213 DALLAS, TEXAS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF TEXAS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO., INC 
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F / R $ I, high power, low weight 


and SPA CE SAVING! 


Under the sponsorship of the U. S. Navy 

Allison has developed a world’s “first” in the new T40 

Twin Turbo-Prop — an engine which, for its horsepower, is the 
lightest-weight and smallest-size propeller-type 

power plant ever cleared for flight. 


5500 horsepower for only 2500 pounds in weight, with an 
exceedingly small diameter, the Allison T40 Twin Turbo-Prop 
engine saves valuable weight and space in the airplane. 


These savings mean better aircraft performance in terms of 


~ higher speed, greater pay load and increased range. 








ALLISON 140 
TURBO-PROP 
ENGINE 





DIVISION OF 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














BUILDER OF THE FAMOUS J33 AND J35 TURBO-JET AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
20 SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














Local Air Service 


... [ransition of an Experiment 


AN EDITORIAL 


HEN SouTtHERN FLIGHT sponsored the first na- 

tional Seminar for Feeder Airlines last May with 
the University of Oklahoma it was immediately apparent 
that the development of local air service, scarcely five 
years old, was now at the cross-roads with little or no 
substantial evidence as to the direction this heretofore 
dynamic development would take in the future. Boiled 
down to essential elements, the question is, “Has the five- 
year experiment been a success or failure?” 

This edition attempts to answer that question objec- 
tively, based on a realistic analysis of local, short-haul air 
transportation history and operations statistics. From this 
analytical approach, the indisputable fact emerges that the 
over-all feeder airline “experiment” has been a success and 
that federal sponsorship of the program is admirably justi- 
fied. This statement does not imply that mistakes have not 
been made, that corrective measures aren’t necessary in 
certain cases or that everything is rosy. It’s still a long, 
hard road ahead. 

What stands out in sharpest focus in any study of this 
fascinating phase of air transportation is the power of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, whose policy and attitude will 
largely determine the destiny of U. S. local service airline 
development. Does the CAB consider the “experiment” a 
success or failure? Here lies the key to the pay-off. 

Based on present trends and evidence, some observers 
see a definite danger in the Board backing down on the 
“experiment” largely due to an alleged high cost involved 
in getting the newer feeders established. But the prima 
facie evidence that the Civil Aeronautics Board was will- 
ing to undertake the experiment leads us to confidently 
believe that the Board will find justification for extending 
and strengthening air transportation into the smaller com- 
munities of the nation instead of restricting it. 

We can not go along on the proposition that the cost 
ot establishing these services has been inordinately high. 
Nor do we find any basis in the history of federal sponsor- 
ship of any form of transportation—water, rail or air— 
wherein the element of dollar cost was the principal or 
final determining factor in giving our citizens improved 
transportation facilities. 

It is true that as individual airlines some feeders by any 
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criteria are highly successful, others moderately successful 
with a few on the ragged edge. One operator, Florida Air- 
ways, already has been eliminated by Board action. But the 
experiment has been going long enough, we believe, for the 
Board to determine such matters as what constitutes good 
management practices, acceptable ratios of expenses to in- 
come, and logical criteria for rearrangement of weak route 
structures—all in the light of many variables as length of 
time in operation, peculiarities of the towns and areas 
served and equipment deficiencies as regards each carrier. 

The Board must now take the initiative and use its power 
to forcefully tell certain feeders what routes should be pro- 
ducing more trafic, what towns should be added and what 
towns should be dropped. It is clear that the majority of 
feeder airline people follow the typical aviation formula— 
they are operations people first, salesmen second. Realism 
forces the admission that the feeders cannot and should not 
be pressed into the same mold as the major established 
trunk carriers. During these formative years the very 
nature of their operations require guidance and direction 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board’s experienced hands. 

In conclusion, a part of the high cost of establishing 
these operations stems from the time-consuming factors of 
doing business with Uncle Sam. Local service executives, 
operating under temporary certificates which are not at- 
tractive to investment capital, operating equipment not 
designed for the peculiar requirements of short-haul air 
transport, are a harried lot of men. Far too much of their 
time is spent dealing with the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
their fight for survival—precious effort that should be 
spent promoting traffic sales, improving their ways of do- 
ing business. 

With five years of remarkable growth behind them the 
compass course should point to fairer skies ahead. What few 
knotty problems remain are largely the responsibility of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board—not so much to the feeder 
operators themselves, but rather to the public convenience 
and necessity and to the national defense. 

We are confident the Civil Aeronautics Board recog- 
nizes this responsibility and intends to face it squarely in 
the months and years ahead. 

—Georce E. Happaway, Editor and Publisher. 
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utilize “manufactured weather,” 


REAT strides have been 

(; made over the last five 
years in the establishing and growth 
of feeder airline service, which is still 
being developed on an experimental 
basis for the purpose of perfecting a 
secondary system of scheduled air 
service to smaller cities and towns sup 
plementing and extending the na- 
tional air transportation system. A 
summary of facts and figures from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the feeder 


airlines themselves charts impressive 


TABLES PREPARED FROM CAB REPORTS 


progress in this far-reaching transpor 
tation project, which is striding to- 
wards maturity by solving the many 
problems involved in fitting together 
successful route patterns, operating a 
variety of equipment not specifically 
designed for the kind of service re- 
quired, and achieving adequacy of 
service which only experience in small 
city scheduling can determine. 

There are 17 
having certificates of convenience and 


feeder airlines now 


necessity, with sixteen of them in Op- 


Feeder Airlines Growth, 1945-1950 
PLANES, SEATS AND MILES 





DEPENDABILITY OF FEEDER AIRLINE SCHEDULES is symbolized by this Southwest Airways DC-3, shown landing on schedule through 

fog with the aid of FIDO at Eureka-Arcata, California, location of the Landing Aids Experimental Station. First commercial airline to 

Southwest's minimums at this airport are lowest in the nation—1!00-ft. ceiling and '4-mi. visibility. 
(Southwest Airways Photo.) 


Five Years of Feeder Airline Growth 


Facts and figures trace development of expanding feeder airline system 


eration. 
operation in 1945. Nine had started ' 
operations in 1947. Seven started last 

year, after one had been discontinued. 


A 547 cities have been 
certificated for feeder air service, 377 
of them for feeders exclusively and 


170 which are already receiving trunk 
airline service. 

Total feeder airline route mileage 
was only 2,115 miles in 1945 and has 
been expanded to 30,318 miles in 
1950 (the nation’s 15 domestic trunk 
operate 
routes serving 418 cities). 

Thus it is clear that the feeder air- 


airlines 








compares with 1 in 


116,371 miles of 
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Average Daily Av. Rev. lines are operating short routes serving 
~~ — — _ = a large number of cities through fre 
1945 3 8.92 2,115 4,852 quent stops and short hauls. 

1946 15 14.07 13,052 8,329 As shown by the chart on the cover 
1947 40 18.74 17,226 27,678 of this magazine, the growth of feeder 
1948 73 19.90 23,133 50,072 airline revenue ton-miles since 1945 
1949 99 22.46 29,963 67,444 has been spectacular, increasing 100 
June 30, 1950 118 20.2! 30,318 101,840 times from 202,000 revenue ton-miles 
Feeder Airline Traffic, 1945-1950 
LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
Revenue Passenger 

Revenue Passenger Loa: Air Mai! Express Freight Total Rev. 
Yeor Passengers Miles (000) Factor Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles (000) * 
1945 4,452 1,312 52.78 74,510 11,482 202 
1946 25,118 6,812 37.92 60,088 24,354 25 688 
1947 235,585 46,418 29.85 167,564 117,523 62,039 4,682 
1948 425,695 87,928 27.14 361,984 189,550 264,794 9,040 
1949 683,811 136,560 28.47 432,628 320,143 435,993 14,328 
1950, Ist half 388,254 79,611 28.93 246,511 238,185 303,441 8,531 
1950, Est. 950,497 189,818 29.09 584,048 669,099 684,509 20,776 
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Year Passengers %e of Total 
1946 $ 314,638 16.29 
1947 2,280,124 26.99 
1948 4,666,549 28.64 
1949 7,362,007 33.55 
1950, Ist half 4,317,318 34.18 


N. A.—Not Available. 
in 1945 to 14,328,000 in 1949 and 
to 20,776,000 revenue ton-miles esti- 
mated for 1950. This increase has been 
accomplished by expanding the fleet of 
feeder airline aircraft from 3 in 1945 
to 118 as of June 30, 1950. 

Feeder airlines last year carried 
683,811 passengers and will carry an 
estimated 950,497 
1950, as compared to the 4,452 pas- 


passengers during 


sengers carried in 1945. 
This expansion was achieved with 
a remarkable safety record, there be- 
ing no feeder airline fatalities to pas- 
sengers or crew members during the 
This safety record covers 
miles, 1,762,915 
548,453,000 
passenger miles of operation as of June 
30, 1950, 
fatality. 
Growth of feeder 
revenues has been from $314,638 for 
1946 to $7,362,007 for 1949, repre- 
senting a 24-fold increase. Mail rev 
enues increased 9 times from $1,558, 
614 during 1946 to $14,054,998 for 
freight 
increased 


five years. 
62,981,053 plane 
passengers carried and 
without a serious injury or 


airline passenger 


1949. Express and revenues 


to feeder airlines from 
$13,000 to over a quarter of a million 
dollars during the same period. Dur- 
mail revenues have de- 
creased from 80.71 per cent to 64.80 
per cent of total feeder airline rev- 


ing this time, 


enues, reflecting successful efforts by 


the feeder airline industry to lessen 


(Continued on page 48) 


FIRST YEAR OF OPERATION is being 
completed this month by Central Airlines, 
first certificated scheduled airline to use 
single-engine airplanes. Its eleven Beech 
Bonanzas have flown 1,750,000 miles, 
making 29,611 stops, which average only 
59 miles apart on its system in Oklahoma, 


Texas and Kansas. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo.) 


Feeder Airlines Financial Growth, 1946-1950 


Express 


Mail % of Total and ight % of Total Other *o of Total Total % 

$ 1,558,614 80.71 $ 13,008 .67 $ 44,797 2.22 100 

5,957,097 70.51 60,179 71 150,931 1.79 100 

11,282,490 69.25 147,159 91 195,511 1.20 100 

14,054,998 64.88 $252,159 1.01 $271,466 1.23 100 

7,986,056 63.21 N.A. N.A. 100 

Feeder Airlines Operating Expenses, 1946-1950 
Ground and Total 

Aircraft %e of Indirect *%e o} Operating 

Yeor Op. Expenses Total E: penses Total Expenses 
1946 $ 999,175 48.49 $ 1,064,254 51.65 $ 2,050,429 
1947 4,462,227 49.20 4,607,078 50.80 9,059,305 
1948 8,321,371 52.26 7,602,141 47.74 15,923,512 
1949 11,810,777 52.77 10,570,938 47.23 22,381,715 
1950, Ist half 6,383,739 49.88 6,403,584 50.12 12,787,323 


Feeder Airlines Direct Operating Expenses, 1946-1950 


Dir. Maint. Depreciation 
Flying > of Flight % of Flight % of 
Year Operctions Total Equ:pment Total Equipment Total 
1946 $ 497,438 24.14 $ 347,727 16.88 $ 151,010 7.33 
1947 2,203,155 24.29 1,336,677 14.74 922,395 10.17 
1948 4,526827 28.43 2,348,309 14.75 1,446,234 9.08 
1949 6,486,969 28.91 3,280,965 14.66 2,042,843 9.13 
1950, Ist half 3,877,993 30.33 1,664,715 13.02 841,030 6.58 
Feeder Airlines Assets and Liabilities 
(As of June 30 for Selected Years) 
1947 1948 1949 1950 
Current Assets $2,374,134 $3,542,398 $ 5,189,561 $ 6,244,276 
Flight Equipment (Net) $2,804,788 $3,042,692 $ 4,112,614 $ 4,185,651 
Ground Property and 
Equipment (Net) $ 485,792 $ 904,254 $ 1,193,846 $ 1,550,518 
Non-Operating epeny $ 63,527 $ 144,663 $ 32,339 $ 186,177 
Other Assets $1,112,057 $1,948,777 $ 3,079,697 $ 2,686,183 
Total Assets $6,840,298 $9,582,784 $13,608,057 $14,852,805 
Current Liabilities $1,903,081 $2,908,424 $ 3,998,690 $ 4,890,638 
Long-Term Debt $1,944,797 $1,288,973 $ 1,621,035 $ 2,174,747 
Capital Stock $1,224,215 $3,829,777 $ 5,122,260 $ 5,889,524 
Capital Surplus $2,023,716 $2,614,593 $ 3,916,989 $ 4,205,860 
Earned Surplus $ 185,259 $ 21,850 ($ 197,190) ($2,287,159) 
Operating Reserves $ 80,399 $ 124,262 $ 77,932 $ 205,229 
Other Liabilities 
and Surpluses* ($ 521,169) ($1,205,095) ($ 931,659) ($ 226,034) 
Net Worth and Liabilities $6,840,298 $9,582,784 $13,608,057 $14,852,805 
Net Worth $3,433,190 $6,466,220 $ 8,842,059 $ 7,808,225 


"Reflects operating profits (or loss). —From CAB Reports by Ray & Ray, Consultants 

















First feeder airline to be certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Board was Pioneer Air Lines, which operates in Texas and New Mexico. 
It carried 4,452 passengers in 1945, 20,687 in 1946, 62,698 in 1947, 93,855 in 1948 and 104,112 last year. 





(Pioneer Air Lines Photo.) 


The Feeder Airline Opportunity 


Progress and problems as expressed by a Civil Aeronautics Board member 


HE first teeder airline was 

Essair, Inc., in Texas, pre- 
decessor of Pioneer Air Lines. The first 
flight was August 1, 1945. The plane 
was a twin-engine Lockheed 10A Elec- 
tra aircraft. Mail only was carried that 
day on the route from Amarillo to 
Houston. This inaugural flight marked 
the beginning of what has become 
known as the “feeder line” or “local 
air service” experiment. 

The little more than five-year period 
since that inaugural flight has wit- 
nessed the experimental establishment 
of an extensive secondary air trans- 
portation system. In 42 states 17 
feeder carriers are certificated and 16 
are flying nearly 29,000,000 plane 
miles a year over more than 22,000 
route miles (the 17th carrier was only 
recently certificated and has not yet 
started flying). Feeder lines are serv- 








*The views expressed in this article are pre- 
sented only as the personal views of the 
author 


ing 343 cities, 179 of them exclusively 
and 164 in conjunction with trunk 
lines. 

Here is wide opportunity for the 
airplane to demonstrate its adaptability 
to provide useful service to the smaller 
cities of the nation. The passengers, 
mail, and cargo of such communities 
have a direct and immediate access 
to the interlacing network of do- 
mestic and international air transpor- 
tation. All the opportunities and bene- 
fits which flow from the speed of air 
transportation are theirs for the asking. 


More Public Usefulness 


In total the feeder air lines are 
carrying about 800,000 passengers a 
year. This means that on the average 


By RUSSELL B. ADAMS 


Member, Civil Aeronautics Board* 





at each city served, about half a dozen 
persons a day actually use their feeder 
line service. Of course, this is an 
average. At some cities, the number 
of daily users is many times the half 
dozen average and at others it is only 
a fraction as many, sometimes less 
than one a day. 

At some cities, usage is growing by 
leaps and bounds. One in particular 
started off in 1947 with something 
over 1,000 passengers. In 1948 the 
number had grown to nearly 4,000. 
In 1949, it topped 5,000. Here is real 
growth and encouragement. But the 
whole picture is not one of growth 
and encouragement. The traffic at 
some cities in 1949 dropped 10 per 
cent or more below 1948. And at a 
number of cities the absolute num- 
ber of persons using the service re- 
mains small. 

In the review which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is now making and will 
make of the feeder experiment through 
the various certificate renewal pro- 
ceedings, the extent of usage—both 
experienced and promised—will be a 
consideration of the first order in de- 
termining what portion of the experi- 
ment will be retained for a further 
test period. The “Use It or Lose It” 
slogan of some of the feeder lines is 
an excellent one. Present carriers can 
reasonably expect to retain their routes 
only if they are reasonably used. Like- 
wise, Cities must provide traffic if they 
expect to continue to receive service. 
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And the experience on routes presently 
certificated and being examined will 
unquestionably be influential in meas- 
uring the likely opportunities for new 
carriers and new routes in the feeder 
field. 

In the certificate renewal cases, the 
Board must weigh a great many other 
considerations, but to a very large 
extent all of them will be related 
closely to the use made of the service. 

The cost of the operation will be 
examined. Cost as a measure of ef- 
ficiency—and the feeders on the whole 
have a good record in this respect—is 
more important for a mail rate case. 
But cost as a measure of expense to 
the government will be very im- 
portant. This type of cost is again a 
function of use. Low usage by pas- 
senger and cargo trafhe causes high 
mail pay. The higher the mail pay, the 
closer will be the scrutiny applied to 
determine the need for the route. In- 
crease usage and decrease mail pay. 
The lower the mail pay, the more easily 
is a finding made to continue the route 
because actual use has proven the 
need. 


Adequacy of Service 


Examination will be made of the 
adequacy of the service and, if it is 
not adequate, then of the possibility 
of its being made adequate. Contrary 
to at least one widespread impression, 
the feeders have been faced with the 
same problems as the trunks in try- 
ing to offer convenient schedules to 
all intermediate cities between the 
terminals. The schedules of some seg- 
ments provide an opportunity for a 
traveler to travel from an intermedi- 
ate point to a terminal metropolitan 
trading center, spend four to eight 
hours, and return the same day. Going 
from the terminal to the intermediate 
point, a traveler could spend three 
to six hours and return the same day. 


Air service for isolated but prosperous 
desert area between Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Reno, Nevada, is provided by Bonanza 
Air Lines, which intersects three trans- 
continental trunk airlines — American, 


TWA and United. 


(Bonanza Air Lines Photo.) 


This contributes to usage. By con- 
trast, the maximum time allowed at 
some terminal points before returning 
the same day to the intermediate points 
is less than an hour. The traveler has 
to stay overnight, like it or not. This 
does not contribute to usage. In some 
cases, it is probably an inherent and 
uncorrectible defect, possibly making 
it difficult to justify retention of 
service. 

Problems of this sort will blend into 
a study of the route structures of the 
carriers. The various route patterns 
were established initially in reliance 
upon the historical surface transporta- 
tion and other indices reflecting the 
community of interest. Actual operat- 
ing experience has disclosed a number 
of errors on the part of the applicant 
carriers and the Board. On routes and 
segments to be retained, modifications 
to achieve all possible improvements 
will have to be made. In some in- 
stances, perhaps, routes will have to 
be extended to more logical terminals. 
Marginal or submarginal points will 
have to be taken out. Some whole seg- 
ments may have to be eliminated. In 
short, full advantage will have to be 
taken of the operating experience thus 
far gained by the carrier. In their indi- 
vidual and cumulative effort, these 
route structure changes will have much 
to do with the usefulness of the serv- 
ice and the use which will be made of 
it. 

Probably some thought of a more 
or less serious nature will be given 





to the possibility of mergers, although 
it does not appear that there are many 
good opportunities in this respect. 
Generally in the case of feeders, the 
principal economical advantage to be 
derived from a merger is the saving 
of certain executive and other central 
administrative expenses. There is prac- 
tically no duplication of service among 
the feeders to be eliminated by com- 
bining them. By virtue of the very 
theory of their operation, no particu- 
larly desirable new combinations of 
cities would normally appear to result 
from the merger of feeder companies. 
Extensive merger tends to remove the 
incentives which come from local con- 
trol, a factor to which the Board at- 
tached considerable importance at the 
outset of the feeder experiment. 

Merger between a feeder and a 
trunk would present some interesting 
results. But the likelihood of such a 
combination at the present time does 
not seem great enough to warrant a 
discussion of this aspect of merger 
possibilities. 


Cost vs. Value to Public 


All in all, then, throughout the 
Board’s consideration of feeder renewal 
or new route cases, cost to the govern- 
ment must continually be balanced 
against value to the public as evi 
denced by use. 

This emphasis on cost to the govern- 
ment and use by the public derives 
from a number of necessities. The 

(Continued on page 42) 



























PRACTICAL AND DEPENDABLE LOCAL AIR SERVICE is provides to smail cities and towns along Mid-West Airlines’ roures by 
Cessna 190 aircraft, which can carry four persons in addition to the pilot. Widely used by business men and others for private air 


transportation, this type of aircraft was authorized for airline service by CAB after several feeder airlines were unable to start opera- 
tions with larger, more expensive transports. As need for larger equipment is developed, Mid-West will provide it. 


(Mid-West Airlines Photo.) 


The Trunk Airline Views The Feeder 


S a so-called “grandfather 

i 2 = trunk airline, we 

of TWA are not only impressed with 
recent progress and expansion in local 
or feeder airline services but are deeply 


interested in both the problems and 
policies affecting their future develop- 





ment. When the operating statistics 
for 1950 are compiled next year, we 
will be looking with keen anticipation 
for the figure that reveals just how 
much interline trafic we have received 
from the local service airlines. 
Already eleven of the 
certificated feeders are now serving 
36 of the 48 cities served by TWA 
in the United States. Feeder applica- 
pending which seek 
service into our remaining 12 Cities. 


seventeen 


tions are now 


A similar situation exists with the 
other trunk operators. Although the 
feeders provided only three per cent 
of TWA’s interline passenger business 
in 1949, many new feeders have 


started operations which we believe 
are creating connecting business we 
probably would not get otherwise. 
These are just a few reasons why the 
older and permanently certificated lines 
are watching feeder airline develop- 
ments with such great interest. 


Feeders Should Remain Feeders 


The trunks have reason to fear 
that feeders might some day, through 
changing Federal policy, become 
trunks themselves and compete illogi- 
cally with established operations. For 
example, the CAB conceivably could 
attempt to strengthen a weak feeder 
by giving it non-stop or even one- 


By RALPH DAMON 


President, Trans-World Airlines, Inc. 


TWA’s president justifies local airline service 


and considers areas of mutual interest 
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stop certification between two termi- 
nals now being served adequately by 
the trunks. We firmly believe that the 
feeders must remain feeders in the 
true sense of the word just as the 
trunks have no business in the feeder 
type of operation. 

In such a discussion as this we can 
not avoid the question of whether or 
not a trunk airline can operate a 
feeder service. It can be done, of 
course. TWA is doing it. But it is 
psychologically and administratively 
most difhcult for a trunk to attempt 
operation of a local service business. 
To our way of thinking, the same 
theory applies to the feeder type of 
operation attempting to operate a 
trunkline. 

What we need in order to avoid this 
dilemma is a clear delineation of the 
two types of service, not only in 
basic concept but in actual route 
structures such as called for by Civil 
Aeronautics Board member Josh Lee in 
his speech before the National Seminar 
for Feeder Airlines last May at the 
University of Oklahoma. This clari- 
fication can be made in one of two 
ways. 

First, could provide a 
legislative definition of the two kinds 
of services by an amendment to the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Such a legis- 
lative maneuver, although preferable 
from the trunk line standpoint, would 
be hard to achieve and might prove 
too rigidly restrictive in years to come. 
That leaves a second alternative, in 
which the Civil Aeronautics Board 
would definitely state that feeder air- 
lines may not offer non-stop or other- 
without a 
same basis 


Congress 


wise competitive services 
full CAB hearing on the 
as a new route case. 

Air transportation is fortunate in 


FEEDER IMPROVEMENTS to airline serv- 
ice include modifications to the DC-3 such 
as the cabin door with built-in steps. Pied- 
mont Airlines and others using this inno- 
vation save time and money by eliminating 


ramp equipment, labor and delays. 
(Piedmont Airlines Photo.) 








having a regulatory body which has 
been more consistent than most. But 
its Composition is subject to so many 
personnel changes that there is ample 
reason for fear that today’s estab- 
lished policies may in the future be 
reversed. Until this problem is satis- 
factorily solved on the policy making 
level, many of the smaller towns now 
being served by the trunks probably 
won’t be turned over willingly to the 
local service operators. 


The Feeder Airlines’ Advantages 


Of course, TWA, or any other air- 
line, will never admit that someone 
else can give better service to amy 
particular town. But we all know that 
under some circumstances the cost to 
the taxpayer and the fulfillment of 
demand for increased frequency of 
service from smaller communities may 
be better fitted into the nation’s air- 
line pattern under the feeder type of 
service. 

The Hon. Josh Lee touched on this 
subject at the Feeder Airline Seminar 
when he quoted from the Board in 
the Bonanza-TWA Route Transfer 
Case (Nov. 10, 1949) which pointed 
out: 

“We would like to emphasize again 
that we have neither the disposition 
nor the intention to permit local air 
carriers to metamorphose into trunk- 
lines competitive with the permanent- 
ly certificated trunklines. The local 
service Carriers were certificated by us 
as an experimental effort to bring use- 
ful air transportation services into the 
smaller communities and the isolated 
or sparsely populated areas of this 
country and to feed connecting traf- 
fic to long-haul carriers. We recognize 
that some competition between local 
service carriers and trunkline carriers 








is inevitable but we intend not only to 
minimize such competition but to 
prevent its development to the greatest 
feasible extent.” 

As Mr. Lee pointed out, some of 
the trunk carriers have already, upon 
their own initiative, handed over cer- 
tain stops to the feeders. TWA has 
turned over to Bonanza Airlines routes 
between Las Vegas, Boulder City, 
Kingman, Prescott and Phoenix, while 
retaining East-West service through 
Las Vegas, Boulder City and Phoenix. 
We have also asked to be relieved of 
serving Findlay, Springfield and Lima, 
Ohio, and Richmond, Indiana. There 
are other towns where an agreement 
might be reached in accordance with 
suggestions made by Mr. Lee. But it 
must be remembered that in any such 
proceedings the trunkline must pro- 
tect itself from injuring the civic pride 
of towns which always oppose the 
withdrawal of any type of transporta- 
tion. 

There is another important area of 
mutual concern to the trunklines and 
to the feeders. It is the ever-present 
cry of “Subsidy! Subsidy!” which we 
hear from every corner and especially 
of late from our railroad brethren. 
While on the one hand the above- 
average mail payments being made to 
some of the newly certificated feeder 
lines can be embarrassing to the trunk- 
lines, so will it prove embarrassing to 
the local service operators if, as and 
when subsidy is separated from mail 
pay. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act instructs 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to deter- 
mine the “fair and reasonable” com- 
pensation to be paid each airline for 
carrying the mail. Many factors enter 
into the determination of what is “fair 

(Continued on page 45) 




















An Appraisal of U.S. Feeder Airlines 


Airline service expansion over a logical pattern has followed sound policies 


fe next World War, if 
there is another, will be 
more mechanized than the last one 
ind much of it will be fought in the 
ir. A thorough understanding of air- 
craft and air power by our people will 
be necessary for survival. This general 
understanding can only be attained by 
living in a real air age. The airplane 
must be as much a part of our daily 
existence as have been the machines 
of the past several decades, or as were 
ships and the sea of 19th century 
England. 

At the close of World War II, 
there were high hopes and much plan- 
ning by the government to broaden 
ind expedite the general acceptance 
ind use of aviation. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration was given large 
ippropriations to provide an adequate 
navigational system, more airports and 
other needed facilities. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board got under way with an 
expansion of the national air route 
pattern. Private and commercial fly- 
ing, including air transport, would be 
relied upon principally to do the job. 
Only air transport has performed its 
function in keeping with the original 
planning 

The feeder airline program was an 
important part of this plan. It was 
realized that the expansion of our air 
transport system to include air service 
to the smaller cities and towns would 
help bring the air age to nearly an 


By JAMES G. RAY 


Airline Consultant 


additional one-third of our population. 
Perhaps the feeder program is accom- 
plishing its intended purpose more ef- 
fectively than any other phase of this 
promotional effort. 


More People Fly in Small Towns 


In the smaller towns a larger per 
cent of the people are cognizant of 
any aviation activity around them. 
More people, percentage-wise, will get 
out to the airport, or will see the 
transport planes flying over their town. 
Also more people fly. Many of the 
smaller towns are generating several 
times as many passengers per thousand 
York City, 


some of them as much as seven or 


population as does New 


eight times as many, despite the fact 
that these towns have recently re- 
ceived air service and New York has 
had it for over two decades. 

In addition to this primary and 
compelling reason for fostering and 
promoting aviation as a national pol- 
icy, there are other values that accrue 
to the national welfare. The time 
saving resulting from a faster trans 
port system adds to the convenience 
of the public by broadening the sphere 
of activity of the citizen, increasing 
his earning capacity and his ability 
to lead a more full and satisfying life. 

In my opinion this latter value in 


Feeder Airlines Contributions to the National Airways System 
(AS OF JUNE 30, 1950) 


Airports 
Only airline using 173 
Built because of feeder service 17 
Improved because of feeder service 122 
Lighted because of feeder service 109 
Miles IFR Authorized Off Federal Airways 11,386 
Radio Facilities 
Low Frequency Ranges 
Operated by company 7 
installed because of feeder service 8 
H-type Facilities 
Installed by company 76 
Installed by other agencies because of feeder service 5 
Weather 
Licensed observers 348 
Observations daily 1,765-1,817 
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itself is sufficient to justify the pol- 
icies adopted, and followed, by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in expanding 
our national air transport system. 

There are those who argue that our 
air transport has been expanded unduly 
and beyond its ability to attain eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. These people 
subscribe to the principle that all air 
service that is not self-supporting 
should be discontinued. Obviously this 
principle ignores the promotional as- 
pects of any new enterprise. 

This philosophy is not new but has 
been used many times by vested in- 
terests against government participa- 
tion in promotional activities includ- 
ing the assistance to the railroads 
which made possible the rail network 
tying our nation together and the 
building of dams to harness the power 
of our rivers for industry and irriga- 
tion. In general these investments have 
been repaid many-fold and have made 
this country a much better place in 
which to live. 

During the two decades between 
the two world wars this same argu- 
ment was used to prevent the granting 
of assistance to our merchant marine, 
sorely pressed by competition from 
other countries with much lower wage 
scales and standards of living. The 
net result was that our ships were 
practically driven off the seas. The 
lack of ships and seamen was one of 
our greatest shortages when war came 
and cost us billions of unnecessary 
dollars. Probably no better historical 
example of “penny wise, pound fool- 
ish” can be found. 

It is true that the promotional costs 
of air transport have been running 
for some time. But it is also true that 
we have been establishing this system 
in segments and that some of these 
segments no longer need this promo- 
tional support. No one knows exactly 
how much of our air transport system 
is self-supporting but there is no doubt 
that a large part of it is paying its 
own way. 

The larger air carriers are presently 
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Presenting the Percival ““Prince’ 


Single Engine Performance 
(10,000 ft. AT FULL GROSS OF 11,000 Ibs.) 


The Percival “Prince” Is Fully 
Certificated Under I. C.A.O. 


Modern Configuration 


Tricycle Gear — Highwing — Passenger and Crew 
Visibility — Low Step — Large Door. 


Passenger Comfort 


12 Passenger Seats — Toilet — 6-ft. Headroom — 
Large Baggage Compartment — Parcel Racks — 
Super-Soundproofing — Excellent Lighting, Ventila- 
tion and Heat Control. 


Crew Efficiency 


Man-Sized Cockpit — Leg-Room, Arm-Room, Head- 
Room — Easy Egress — All Instruments — Radio — 
Auto Pilot, Equipped to Fly Anywhere, any Weather 
— Everything Arranged for Easy Maintenance. 





Write for Full Details 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Sole Distributors in the United States: 


Atlantic Aviation Corporation 


Teterboro Air Terminal 


Teterboro, New Jersey 
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conducting profitable operations with 
only compensatory rates for carrying 
the mail. Most of the smaller carriers 
operate some segments of their routes 
that are profitable. These profitable 
routes are more than offset by more 
recently granted and less dense seg- 
ments trafhic-wise that have not yet 
become self-sustaining. Thus nearly 
all of the government’s present pro- 
motional expenditures are supporting 
this newly established installment of 
our air transport system. 


Promoting Commerce 


It is logical that we should have 
taken on this second round of expan- 
sion of our air route pattern. Certainly 
the first installment has proved to be 
a good investment. In the first place 
very little and has paid an 
excellent return to the nation. In 1946 


it cost 


the unpaid balance, the Post Office 
Department’s deficit of expenses over 
revenues from air mail, was only 31 


million dollars and was being paid off 
at the rate of 19 million dollars a 
year. In addition it paid us a tremen- 
dous return in contributions to the 
war effort in World War II. Nor can 
there be doubt as to its present value 
to our national economy. 

If an investment pays a good return 
it is natural that we would want 
more of the same. On this reasoning 
The CAB has granted new routes 
since the beginning of 1945 to the 
extent of about 88,000 miles. This 
new promotional activity will prob- 
ably represent a greater investment 
than the segment that was activated 
before the war, principally because the 
new mileage is considerably greater. 

However, there is every reason to 
believe that the new investment is 
just as sound as was the previous one. 
In the light of present technical 
and operational advancements the new 
are as close to economic self- 
were the routes of the 


routes 
support as 


original trunk line system at the time 
it was laid out. 

At the close of the war the CAB 
was faced with many problems in 
laying out this new expansion of the 
air route pattern. The established trunk 
lines, when new flight equipment be- 
came available, were more interested 
in additional service over their already 
established long-haul routes. With the 
improved acceptance of flying by the 
general public which occurred during 
the war years these lines could expand 
their organizations several-fold with- 
out taking on route expansions. 

These considerations, coupled with 
the fact that operations to the smaller 
cities and towns to be included on 
the second installment routes would 
not be self-supporting for a while, 
caused these carriers to have little 
interest in this new, more local type 
of air service. 

At this time the CAB had before 
it many new applicants who wanted 
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by AIR, to almost ANYWHERE 
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EMPIRE'S “empire”: 


Baker, Ore. 

Boise, Ida. 

Burley, Ida. 
Clarkston, Wash. 
Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 
Gooding, Ida. 
Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Kennewick, Wash. 
La Grande, Ore. 
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Home Office: Empire Air Lines, 
inc., P. O. Box 268, Boise, idaho 
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PIONEER is proud of that “No. 64” on its cer- 
tificate — because it stands for America’s first 
feeder route. At the start of its operations just 
five years ago, PIONEER served six Texas cities 
Expanding its service in 1947 and again in 
1948, PIONEER has since grown into an 
important link in America’s great transporta- 
tion system. Today, it brings fast, dependable 
air line service to 24 of the principal cities of 
the Southwest. 


Busy people throughout this vast region look to 
PIONEER for the quickest, most convenient 
and comfortable way to reach the business and 
play centers of Texas and New Mexico. They 
appreciate the bonus in time that means extra 
business and extra fun at their destination — 


when they FLY PIONEER! 


For information about schedules, fares and 
connecting flights, call your PIONEER agent. 
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T hese 


to provide this local service. 
could 


newcomers argued that they 
provide the service better and at less 
cost than could the already established 


They claimed that long and 


carriers. 
short haul trafhe does not mix very 
well and, consequently there was no 


inherent economy in hay ing both types 
handled by the same carrier. That local 
service could best be provided by local 
people who understood the needs of 
the area and were free to devote their, 
full time to their operating and service 
problems was another of their claims. 

These arguments, coupled with the 
to furnish 
the 


trunk carriers’ reluctance 


the service, was with 
CAB and it adopted a policy of select- 


ing local carriers to furnish local seryv- 


persuasiy e 


ice. These so-called feeder carriers 
received approximately 24,000 route 
miles, which is about 27% of the 


domestic routes granted since the war, 


This policy of bringing in new 
carriers was opposed, sometimes vio- 
lently, by the established carriers. Fre 


quently the opposition, with a singu- 
lar lack of statesmanship, went so far 
as to join with the railroads and other 
opposing interests in arguing that this 
second investment in our air transport 
system be at all. 
This spectacle of air transport people 
opposing the expansion of air transport 


should not made 





EMPIRE AIR LINES used a bottle of sweet 
milk to christen one of their DC-3 Time- 
savers, which operate “milk-run” fashion 
over the Empire system in Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. That's “Miss Boise” with 


the champagne substitute. 
—(Empire Air Lines.) 


service has helped to confuse the Con- 
gress and the public. 


Success in a Difficult Job 


The CAB’s task of studying the 
thousands of details to determine what 
routes should be granted, of examining 
the hundreds of applicants’ qualifica- 
tions to select the most fit, was Her- 
culean to say the least. And a sur- 
prisingly good overall job was done. 





It as true that by using hind-sight one 
can see where a route can be improved 
or where the wrong operator may have 
been selected. But by and large there 
is no gainsaying that it was a remark- 
ably well-done job, possibly the best 
ever done by a government agency. 

One reason so few errors were made 
in the new route pattern may be 
that the job was done very conserva- 
tively. There are a good many towns 
still without air service and a good 
many others that need service in an 
additional direction. This unsatisfied 
demand will require the further ex- 
pansion of our air transport system 
in the immediate years to come. 

The new carriers also were faced 
with a tremendous task in getting into 
operation. In general none of them had 
had any previous experience in the 
running of an airline, one of the most 
complicated and highly organized of 
businesses. However, most of them 
were aviation people to begin with 
and understood the importance of safe- 
ty. It is remarkable that none of these 
16 new carriers, several of which are 
now into their fourth year of opera- 
tion, have injured either a passener or a 
crew member, as of September 1, 1950. 

These carriers were aided in getting 
into operation by a good supply of 
personnel trained during the war by 
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Now Authorized To Serve 30 Cities in 8 Southeastern States 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
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the armed Equipment- wise 
they were not so well-off. The DC-3 
from war 


services. 


was available in quantity 
surplus at a reasonable price. However 
this aircraft is not as modern as the 
local service operation requires. 

The most difficult problem faced by 
the newly certificated carriers, and 
one that was a stumbling block to 
several of them, was financing. Before 
the certificates could be issued the 
equity capital market tightened up. 
The fact that the certificates, because 
of the experimental nature of the 
services to be performed, were issued 
on a three year temporary basis did 
not help this finance problem. 

It is true that some of the new 
carriers have not done a faultless job 
of operating their routes. There are 
points on the feeder system where the 
service provided has not been adequate 
and where the use made of the service 
is disappointing. In almost all of these 
cases the main trouble is financing. 

The carrier simply does not have 
enough airplanes to fly the schedules 
it the time of day they should be 
flown. Most of the passengers from 
the smaller cities want to begin their 
journeys around the beginning of the 
business day and return toward its 
close. In general such scheduling re- 
quires two aircraft per route and if 
the carrier does not have sufhcient 


capital to buy enough airplanes the 
basic schedules cannot be flown. 

However, these operating problems 
and the matter of correcting such mis- 
takes as were made in the route pattern 
are details that can be straightened 
out. The important thing is that the 
overall results indicate that the new 
investment in our air transport system 
will be as good as the first one. The 
people who live in the smaller cities 
and towns are using their new air 
service to a remarkable extent. The 
fact that their patronage has built 
up rapidly is proof of their need of 
the service. 


Public Use Proves Need 


Also the record shows that the 
smaller towns served by the local 
service Carriers are generating more 
trafhe than are similar towns served 
by the trunk airlines. This is true even 
though many of the trunk line towns 
have had air service for a longer time. 

Another important point is that 
these newly certificated carriers have 
been furnishing this local service at 
less cost to the government than would 
be required if the trunk carriers pro- 
vided the same service. This type of 
operation where landings are made fre- 
quently is more expensive than where 
flights are longer, but when adjust- 
ments are made to allow for the costs 


of these extra landings the new car 
riers are operating DC-3’s at a lower 
per mile cost. 

As a part of the local service ex- 
periment the CAB certificated a num- 
ber of purely local routes to the trunk 
airlines. The best example of this was 
a route in Ohio. These towns have 
not responded as well traffic-wise as 
similar towns served by the new car- 
riers. Also, this carrier has found that 
the short haul operation does not go 
so well with its long haul business to 
which its equipment and operating 
procedures are geared. For this reason 
it has notified the CAB that it would 
prefer not to have this certificate re- 
newed. 

Other long haul trunk carriers have 
had similar experiences. A number of 
them have requested authority to dis- 
continue service to some smaller un- 
profitable points. It is expected this 
trend to release towns, whose traffic 
is essentially local in nature, to the 
local service carriers will continue. 
There is no doubt that this will be a 
healthy development and will result 
in better air service all around. Both 
the long-haul and the short-haul pas- 
sengers will benefit and the cost to 
the government of fostering this new 
expansion of our air transport system 
will be less. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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OPERATING REVENUES 
Passenger 
U. S. Mail 
Other 
Total 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Flying Operations 
Maint. Flight Equip. 
Deprec. Fit. Equip. 
Total Direct Expenses 
Ground Operations 
Maint. Grand. & Indirect 
Passenger Service 
Traffic & Sales 
Advertising, Publicity 
General & Administrative 
Depreciation—Ground 


Total Indirect Expense 


Total Expenses 


CENTS PER REVENUE-MILE FLOWN 
Passenger Revenue 
Mail Revenue 
Other Revenue 
Total Revenue 
Fiying Operations 
Maintenance Flying Equipment 
Depreciation Flight Equipment 


Total Direct Flight 
Ground Operations 
Ground and Indirect Maintenance 
Passenger Service 
Traffic and Sales 
Advertising and Publicity 
General and Administrative 
Depreciation Ground Equipment 
Total Indirect 
Total Expense 
CEN’S PER REVENUE TON-MILE 
Non-Mail Revenue 
Mail Revenue 


Total Revenue 
Direct Flight Expense 
Indirect Expense 
Total Expense 
PASSENGERS CARRIED 
Per Employe 
Per Airplane 
TON-MILES CARRIED 
Per Employe 
Per Airplane 
PASSENGER-MILES FLOWN 
Per Employe 
Per Airplane 
Average Passenger Trip Length 
Average Passenger Fare Paid 
Average Revenue per Passenger-Mile 
Average Passengers/Day/Station 
Passengers/!,000 Population Served 


Unduplicated Route Miles 
Points Served 
Points Served Exclusively 
No. and Type Aircraft Used 
Months in Operation (to 6/30/50) 
Total No. Employes (6/30/50) 
Av. |-way Trips/Rt. Mi. Daily 
Scheduled Landings Daily 
Av. No. Employes per Station 
Av. Expense per Station 
No. Pilots and Co-Pilots 
Av. Annual Salary Pilots and Co-Pilots 
Revenue Miles Fiown 
Revenue Hours Flown 
Scheduled Miles Completed (%) 
Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 
Revenue Passenger Load Factor 
Average Passenger Load 
Revenue Ton-Miles Flown 

Passenger 

Mail 

Express 

Freight 

Excess Baggage 

TOTAL 
% Total Avail. Utilized 

Revenue Passengers 


*Frontier includes Challenger and Monarch for April and May, Frontier for June. 
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Statistical Analysis of Feeder Airline OF 


Robinson 


Southwest 


Pioneer 


Trans-Texas 
Airways 


Southern 


Piedmont 



























































Airways Airlines Airways Air Lines Airways Airlines ; 
$353,643 $157,447 $292,055 $462,772 $160,416 $ 83,402 $404,782 $2 
378,895 296,659 272,024 272,109 441,848 262,120 368,12? 5 
salen 5,203 10,452 33,593 24,986 9,448 5,383 21,77 
=~ $737,734 $464,558 $597,671 $759,867 $611,711 $350,906 $794,468) $7 

$254,270 $ 91,084 $150,813 $241,073 $174,983 $113,169 $235,190 $2 

73,987 41,494 51,626 111,483 80,877 59,208 124,498 

85,443 279 6,930 (3,151) 11,901 29,591 49,782 
$413,700 $132,857 $209,369 $349,405 $267,760 $201,969 $409,47) 33 
$134,695 $ 51,433 $ 80,190 $119,504 $100,011 $ 56,262 $ 78,885 $I 

51,792 25,511 37,761 46,625 50,151 32,533 35,032 

34,531 10,204 23,211 50,729 26,537 12,645 31,606 

88,259 21,004 63,130 87,493 43,761 34,380 86,069 

23,307 5,701 16,247 31,754 18,240 16,367 27,809 

63,212 23,534 46,634 60,623 48,549 36,438 48,596 

11,432 3,723 5,650 6,997 5,148 7,184 6,995 

$407,227  $i4i,i1! $272,821 $403,724 $292,406 $195,812 $314,963 33 

$820,927 $273,967 $482,191 $753,129 $560,166 $397,781 $724,434 . §7 

43.24 54.05 48.64 49.39 21.50 19.09 42.32 

58.69 101.84 45.30 29.34 59.2! 60.00 38.48 

294 3.59 5.59 2.69 1.26 1.23 2.27 
103.99 159.48 99.53 81.92 81.97 80.32 83.07 - 

31.09 31.27 25.11 25.99 23.45 25.91 24.59 

9.05 14.25 8.60 12.02 10.84 13.55 13.02 

10.45 .09 1.16 ( .34) 1.59 6.77 5.20 

50.59 45.61 34.87 37.61 35.88 46.23 42.81 7 

16.47 17.66 13.35 12.88 13.40 12.88 8.24 

6.33 8.76 6.29 5.03 6.72 7.45 3.66 
4.22 3.50 3.87 5.47 3.56 2.89 3.30 
10.79 7.21 10.51 9.43 5.86 7.87 9.00 
2.85 1.96 2.71 3.42 2.45 3.75 2.91 
7.73 8.08 7.76 6.54 6.51 8.34 5.08 
1.40 1.27 94 76 69 1.64 .73 

49.79 48.44 45.43 43.53, _39.19 44.82 32.92 :. 

100.38 94.05 80.30 81.20 75.07 91.05 75.73 ~ 

59.67 75.41 50.50 51.08 43.65 53.73 59.61 ‘ 

77.31 133.28 42.18 (28.50 113.55 (158.63 51.55 T 

136.98 208.69 92.68 79.50 157.20 212.36 114.42 1! 

66.62 59.68 32.47 36.59 68.8! 122.23 57.29 ; 

45.59 63.39 42.30 42.28 75.15 118.50 44.04 f 

132.21 123.07 74.77 78.87 143.96 240.73 101.36 rT 

ae 104 109 83 47 4! 91 

3,785 3,763 3,502 3,605 1,589 1,795 3,567 

1,452 1,535 2,231 2,442 1,153 75! 1,968 

56,371 55,649 71,655 106,098 38,862 33,049 79,412 

13,874 16,228 20,093 22,614 10,454 6,795 18,634 7 
538,545 588,250 645,222 977,444 352,300 299,000 750,555 I 

142 156 184 271 222 167 204 
$ 8.49 $ 10.45 $ 9.26 $ 14.26 $ 10.09 $ 9.29 $ 12.22 1 
$ .059 $ .067 $ .050 $ .053 $ .046 $ .056 $ .062 3 
13.8 18.4 13.8 15.5 7.2 4.9 17.6 ' 
2.9 1.6 11.0 23.0 10.0 6.0 17.0 , 
1,730 518 1,136 1,976 2,040 1,309 1,686 
34 25 24 26 20 23 4 
18 16 2 17 7 I 
11 DC-3 4 DC-3 9 DC-3 9 DC-3 10 DC-3 5 DC-3 9 DC-3 
16 21 43 59 33 13 28 
427 145 289 391 337 220 363 
5.20 6.18 5.81 5.15 4.02 3.67 6.23 
168 44 133 117 103 74 126 
4.5 4.1 3.4 5.2 3.5 3.2 4.4 
$ 4,032 $ 2,296 Ss = im N. A. $ 3,161 $ 3,925 $ 6,097 
64 24 65 49 31 64 
$ 6,194 $ 5,979 $ 6, 101 6,196 $ 5,732 $ 5,132 $ 5,557 
817,809 291,287 600,492 927,540 746,221 436,868 956,585 8 

6,202 2,215 4,517 6,214 5,156 3,034 6,234 

97.74% 97.95% 99.12% 99.50% 99.82% 99.81% 99.37% 

5,924 2,353 5,807 8,797 3,523 1,495 6,755 

34.50% 38.47% 46.05% 45.16% 22.48% 16.30% 33.63° 

7.25 8.08 9.67 9.48 4.72 3.42 7.06 
577,569 200,006 580,617 829,66! 352,389 142,026 641,613 4 

11,125 5,458 12,185 22,631 13,541 10,391 13,086 

29,958 8,859 13,961 11,854 6,578 11,958 19,123 
* 7,611 36,290 36,241 SRR eee 35,984 : 

2.225 665 1,844 4,490 1,175 864 4,902 4 
620,077 222,599 644,897 954,88! 388,623 165,239 714,708 rT 

31.63% 31.84% 44.75% 42.89% 21.70% 15.76% 31.13% 

41,639 15,053 31,515 32,445 15,889 8,976 33,109 


N. A. Not Available. 


**Does not include Frontier and Turner. 
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ont Frontier West Coast Empire Bonanza Turner Wisc.-Central Wiggins Central Mid-West TOTALS FOR 
es Airlines* Airlines Alr Lines Air Lines Airtines Airlines Airways Airlines Airlines 16 AIRLINES 
18: $214,511 $162,889 $ 93,388 $ 67,645 $ 29,493 $110,456 $ 3,925 $ 16,557 $ 13,136 $2,626,518 
/2? 507,896 174,053 150,266 137,492 115,131 304,819 50,234 159,165 140,242 4,031,080 
7 17,224 7,209 5,622 3,157 23,413 6,280 382 3,143 129 177,395 
8 i $739,631 $344,152 $249,287 $208,295 $168,037 $421,555 $54,542 $178,866 $153,508 $6,834,993 
90 $235,157 $ 89,034 $ 77,522 $ 59,419 $ 48,574 $117,089 $15,782 $ 40,659 $ 50,337 $1,994,155 
198 86,796 28,659 26,066 12,215 20,833 65,488 8,663 20,535 20,088 832,514 
83 40,635 32,736 19,201 9,813 9,392 36,522 2,409 10,096 15,124 356,704 
71 $362,588 $150,429 $122,790 $ 81,448 $ 78,800 $219,100 $26,855 $ 71,291 $ 85,550 $3,183,373 
185 $163,609 $ 70,006 $ 42,930 $ 29,681 $ 31,399 $102,022 $20,891 $ 42,206 $ 41,381 $1,165,105 
132 71,971 13,639 13,508 22,505 3,001 32,178 1,797 6,924 7,822 452,750 
06 32,809 12,344 9,688 8,663 5,389 3,068 12 1,120 599 263,155 
169 51,800 20,313 19,126 17,063 13,480 10,244 1,745 11,763 2,087 571,717 
09 5,389 10,227 7,052 5,159 2,688 8,049 655 12,960 1,036 192,640 
96 60,659 32,573 17,862 21,960 24,975 40,194 4,546 23,077 15,911 569,343 
95 8,739 5,561 3,782 4,270 407 10,447 755 960 1,582 83,632 
63 $394,976 $164,663 $113,953 $109,305 $ 81,342 $206,125 $30,404 $ 99,012 $ 70,421 $3,298,342 
34 +) «$757,564 $315,092 $236,743 $190,753 $160,142 $425,225 $57,259 $170,303 $155,971 $6,481,715 
25.66 47.51 32.82 29.28 11.39 21.21 4.27 3.49 3.32 
60.75 50.76 52.81 59.52 44.46 58.53 54.64 33.60 35.40 
2.06 1.14 1.47 48 8.24 1.21 41 67 .03 
88.47 100.37 87.61 90.17 64.89 80.95 59.33 37.76 38.75 
28.13 25.97 27.24 25.72 18.76 22.48 17.17 8.58 12.70 
10.38 8.36 9.16 5.29 8.04 12.58 9.42 4.34 5.07 
4.86 9.54 6.75 4.25 3.63 7.02 2.62 _ 2.13 3.82 
43.37 43.87 43.15 35.26 30.43 42.08 29.21 15.05 21.59 
19.57 20.42 15.09 12.85 12.13 19.59 22.73 8.91 10.44 
8.61 3.98 4.75 9.74 1.16 6.18 1.96 1.46 1.98 
3.92 3.60 3.40 3.75 2.08 59 01 .24 15 
6.20 5.92 6.72 7.39 5.20 1.97 1.90 2.48 53 
64 2.98 2.48 2.23 1.04 1.54 71 2.74 .26 
7.26 9.50 6.28 9.51 9.64 7.70 4.95 4.87 4.02 
1.04 1.62 1.33 1.85 16 2.01 82 .20 .40 
47.24 48.02 40.05 47.32 31.41 39.58 33.08 20.90 17.78 
90.61 91.89 83.20 82.58 61.84 81.66 62.29 35.95 39.37 
47.48 64.86 44.74 64.33 52.42 54.48 74.97 54.63 47.49 
104.06 66.38 67.87 124.92 114.07 142.25 874.25 441.35 502.07 
151.54 131.24 112.61 189.25 166.49 196.73 949.22 495.98 549.56 
74.29 57.36 55.47 74.00 78.08 102.25 467.37 197.68 306.27 
80.92 62.80 51.47 99.31 80.59 96.20 529.14 274.55 252.11 
155.21 120.16 106.94 173.32 158.67 198.45 996.51 472.23 558.38 
N. A. 120 93 51 él 59 33 37 31 
N. A. 3,349 2,707 1,239 N.A 2,146 191 260 243 
N. A. 1,570 1,898 400 N. A. 978 261 468 490 
N. A. 43,705 55,345 27,514 N.A 35,714 1,436 3,278 3,494 
7,556 16,928 19,291 12,020 14,897 9,324 2,783 4,325 4,597 
N. A. 471,166 564,250 294,500 N. A. 340,333 16,000 30,272 35,625 
N. A. 141 208 238 246 159 84 117 147 
N. A. $ 8.10 $ 8.62 $ 13.65 $ 7.15 $ 8.57 $ 5.12 $ 5.79 $ 6.75 
$6 .051 $ .057 $ .04! $ .057 $ .059 $ .054 $ .06! $ .049 $ , 
N. A. 14.7 7.4 6.8 4.1 6.4 Ss 1.4 8 
N. A. 23.0 35.0 44.0 r 2.4 4 2.3 1.2 
3,216 764 755 630 628 1,642 610 1,224 1,155 21,019 
4 43 15 16 a il 22 16 23 29 547% 
25 10 9 4 5 15 7 13 16 377% 
DC-3 6 DC-3 4 DC-3 4 DC-3 DC-3&Bon. éLock.10A 4 Cess. T-50 11 Bon. 8 Cess. 190 118 
43 43 45 é 8 28 9 10 Sa 
N. A. 167 117 275 N. A. 219 22 77 57 3,106** 
3.30 4.93 4.14 4.03 4.53 3.48 1.66 4.25 3.77 , 
N. A. 73 60 28 N. A. 91 36 106 N. A. 1,159** 
N.A 4.8 1.8 3.0 N. A 3.3 4 r 2.0 
N. A. $ 3,652 $ 1,839 $ 3,007 N. A. $ 3,827 $ 840 $ 4,304 $ 1,140 , 
N. A. 28 23 15 N. A. 4i 6 is 14 487** 
N. A. $ 6,012 $ 6,780 $ 5,932 N. A. $ 5,919 $ 5,200 $ 5,704 $ 7,992 rere 
836,050 342,885 284,555 230,998 258,937 520,750 91,760 473,691 396,198 8,212,626 
5,813 2,571 2,030 1,584 1,621 3,965 894 3,591 3,151 58,792 
° 98.54% 99.19% 98.46% 98.53% 95.91% 96.04% 81.21% 99.35% 87.82% eens 
4,186 2,827 2,257 1,178 1,013 2,042 64 333 285 48,839 
° 23.84% 39.26% 37.77% 25.61% 31.80% 46.91% 17.68% 23.43% 18.02% 28.93% 
5.01 8.24 7.93 5.38 N. A. 4.69 88 .70 72 6.07 
418,686 253,940 210,703 104,735 93,323 191,842 5,245 31,930 22,878 4,707,163 
12,917 1,827 4,818 1,353 1,457 9,699 501 3,886 4,903 129,778 
13,080 4,090 4,736 562 5,606 ee” ee ee ‘sided 142,541 
41,436 2,018 3,262 207 oe? eens, he ae 2 177,989 
, 1,968 357 1,125 540 335 561 ae 247 170 21,468 
488,087 262,232 221,382 110,058 100,923 214,278 5,746 36,063 27,951 5,177,749 
24.33% 31.87% 37.55% 23.61% 30.42% 47.30% 15.90% 26.36% 16.03% 27.28% 
N. A. 20,098 10,827 4.955 4,124 12,880 766 2,858 1,944 237,088t 


*+Does not include Frontier. 'Unduplicated Total, Certificated Stops, mony not yet being served. —From CAB reports by airlines and Ray & Ray, consultants. 





Leechcnaft Salutes 
Centiel Airlines 


1,750,000 Miéles 
of Public Serwice 


sahedeled enatl-oonl: pintciiipess di 
uice with single-engine, high penr- 
formance Beechcraft Bonanzas! 


Vali @roch 
President 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Wichita, Kansas 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 








SAVE THE HOURS 
WITHIN THE HOURS/ 


























Flying Your way every day” 


R.E HARDING KEITH KAHLE DONALD EHRHART 


VICE PRES: DENT PRESIDENT GENERAL MGR VICE PRESIDENT ADMINISTRATION 
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Not all feeder stops are small towns, 
especially in the industrial East where 
Robinson Airlines and All American 
mostly cities, 


Airways larger 


these being too closely located for ade- 


serve 


quate trunk-line air service schedules. 
Smallest city on Robinson’s route is 
Ithaca, N. Y., pop. 30,000. Comments 
Executive Vice President Bob Peach 
of Robinson: “Our job is to furnish 
service comparable to that of the Long 
Island Railway only of a much higher 
Robinson flights 
Airport (Bing- 


calibre.” Fourteen 

serve the Tri-Cities 
hamton, Endicott and Johnson City) 
round trips serve 


York (a 


daily, and 5 daily 
Ithaca, Tri-Cities and New 
schedule every two hours). 

Empire Air Lines has a remarkably 
trafhc generated per 
1,000-population in __ its 


high ratio of 
so-called 
sparsely settled Western territory. Pas- 
senger loads have been averaging 8'2 
people per mile, although the total 


Percival Prince, an 8-14-place British trib- 
utary transport powered by two 520-hp. 
Alvis Leonides engines, is now sold and 
serviced in the U. S. by Atlantic Aviation 
Corp., Teterboro Airport, N. J. At a gross 
weight of 10,650 Ibs., it is in the 200- 
mph. cruising speed category. Demonstra- 
tions to feeder airlines are expected. 
(Atlantic Aviation Photo.) 








Facts About Feeders 


population of the 20 cities served is 
only 450,000. Its 754-mile route is 
unique in that its service throughout 
the Columbia Basin and Snake River 
regions lacks the benefit of three major 
terminals feeding those regions — 
Seattle-Tacoma, Portland and Salt 
Lake City. Thus Empire may be said 
to “start no place and end no place,” 
yet carries a lot of people, including 
inter-line passengers for Northwest, 
United and Western. In some instances 
Empire flies more time vertically (up 
and down) than horizontally into or 
out of Lewiston-Clarkston and Pull- 
man-Moscow. It is the only airline 
connecting two of the major atomic 
energy centers — Richland, Wash., 
and Arco at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

An “air - reservations - everywhere” 
campaign has not only boosted All 
\ merican locally 
but has produced some remarkable co- 
trunk airlines. In 


Airways’ prestige 


operation from 






Johnstown, Pa., AAA worked the pro- 


motion with Capital Airlines. In 
Hagerstown, Md., American and Capi- 
tal made it a threesome. Salesmen 
bombarded both cities. Talks and films 
before local service clubs and high 
school groups were supplemented by 
window displays in most stores on 
Main Street. Daily publicity in the 
press and on the radio kept the cam- 
paign alive. This and other sales proj- 
ects, including distribution of thou- 
sands of envelope stuffers through 
merchants, banks, chambers of com 
merce and the like have effectively 
increased the feeder airline’s traffic. In 
July, 18,000 travelers flew All Ameri- 
can as compared with 11,000 in July, 
1949. The airline serves 45 cities and 
resorts in 7 Eastern states. 

How Central Airlines passenger 
traffic is growing from month to 
month is illustrated by the following 
figures, reporting number of passen- 
gers carried since the first of the year: 
January 273, February 420, March 
640, April 767, May 937, and June 
& Sar 

Turner Airlines has been the first 
feeder to intensively develop charter 
trafic. As a result, non-mail revenues 

(Continued on page 49) 















































An executive from nearly every U. S. 
feeder airline saw or rode in a de Havil- 
land Dove, 8-I1-seat British-made feeder 
liner, during demonstrations this summer 
at the First Feeder Airline Seminar at 
Norman, Okla. It is powered by two 
345-hp. Gypsy Queen 70 engines, has an 
empty weight of 5,520 Ibs.; gross weight 
of 8,500 Ibs. and cruises at 179 mph. on 
60 per cent of power at 8,000 ft. Sales 
and service in the U. S. are planned. 
Large windows, large baggage compart- 
ments and reversible propellers are fea- 
tures. Over 300 Doves are in world-wide 


Service. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo.) 
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An s—4141 passenger feeder liner 
of which three hundred are 


to-day in service in thirty countries 


For the same range and at the 
same speed the Dove carries 
more payload than any com- 
parable aircraft—and far more 
economically. It has remark- 
able servicing accessibility and 
facility 


» &£ PAY eo ee 


Sales and Service Agents for North America: The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Designed and built by The de Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd., Hatfield, England. 
Builders of the Comet airliner and its Ghost jet engines 
Associated Companies in Australia, Canada, South Africa and New Zealand. 


Distributing, servicing and spare parts agencies throughout the world. 
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AN APPRAISAL 
(Continued from page 33) 


It might be well to pin down some 
of these promotional costs to exact 
amounts so we will know how much 
money we are talking about. This year 
the new carriers will be paid about 
14 million dollars in mail pay. They 
will carry about 4 million pounds of 
mail for which the Post Office will 
receive about 8 million dollars in rev- 
enue from the sale of stamps. Approx- , 
imately an additional 3 million dollars 
will be paid to the federal government 
in taxes. 

Of course all of the postal revenue 
cannot be balanced against the mail 
pay because some of this poundage 
will be carried on other lines and there 
are some ground expenses in handling 
air mail. But it can be seen that the 
actual investment now being made in 
the local service route pattern is not 
great. 

Thus the soundness of the CAB in 





FEEDER AIRLINES 
In Order of Points Served 


June 30, 1950 


POINTS 
POINTS SERVED 
AIRLINE SERVED EXCLUSIVELY 
Frontier 43 25 
All American 34 18 
Mid-West 29 16 
Trans-Texas 26 17 
Southwest 25 16 
Pioneer 24 8 
Central 23 13 
Piedmont 23 I 
Wisconsin-Central 22 15 
Southern 20 7 
Empire 16 9 
Wiggins 16 7 
West Coast 15 10 
Turner it 5 
Robinson 9 2 
Bonanza 8 a 














Pioneer 272,109 
Southwest 272,024 
Southern . 262,120 
West Coast 174,053 
Central 159,165 
Empire 150,266 
Mid-West 140,242 
Bonanza 137,492 
Turner 115,131 
Wiggins 50,234 

Total $4,031,080 








FEEDER AIRLINES 
In Order of Mail Payments 
Second Quarter 1950 










FEEDER AIRLINES 


Order of Unduplicated Route Miles 


June 30, 1950 
AIRLINE 
Frontier .. 
Trans-Texas 
Pioneer 
All American 
Piedmont . 
Wisconsin-Central 
Southern 
Central 
Mid-West 
Southwest 
West Coast 
Empire 
Bonanza 
Turner 
Wiggins 
Robinson 


MILES 
3,216 
2,040 
1,976 
1,730 
1,686 
1,642 
1,309 
1,224 
1,155 
1,136 

764 
755 
630 
628 
610 
518 








adopting a policy of expanding our aimunes MAIL PAY 
air transport system has been proved Seentier $ 507,89 
~ae ’ 
on all counts. The only important Sections 441.884 
. ’ 
thing that is still needed is more of Alt. Ranestean 378,895 
the same—the extension and improve- Piedmont 368,127 
ment of air commerce to more Cities Wisconsin-Central 304,819 
and towns x * * Robinson 296,650 
' MINNEAPOLIS. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
—_., 
{UROM ™“ 
ROCHESTER 
MITCHELL Ausnn 
WO GE Come © amu. MASON CITY 
MEBRASEA 
WORTH PLATTE 
McCO0K 
Scamceemcan. ME. 
_ WwW 











MID-WEST AIRLINES 
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Serves the Midwest 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















1,000,000 


of Single -Engine Airline Oguelina® = 
Just Completed by Midwest Airlines — 


COLUMBUS 
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.. ALL IN CESSNA 190’S 


The fast schedules and perfect safety record in 
1,000,000 miles of flying says all that needs to be 
said about the efficiency of Midwest Airlines . 
and the performance of these remarkable, all-metal 
Cessna airplanes. 

But here are two additional facts you should know : 


1. These 4-5 place “airliners” are well within the 
reach of many companies, many individuals. . . offer 
airline speed and comfort, yet operating and main- 









CSSila 


190 and 195 


show you exactly what a Cessna 190 will do for 
your business. See him today! 





ALSO SEE: The Cessna 140—72 place. All-Metal. Fast—quiet 
—economical. Many business uses. Saves weeks of traveltime. 
The Cessna 170—lowest-priced, 4-place, all-metal plane on 
market... by several thousand dollars. 


OR SEE YOUR NEAREST 
CESSNA DEALER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





tenance costs are extremely low! | Cessna Aircraft Co,, Dept. SF-8, Wichita, Kansas | 

| Please send free literature giving complete description of the Cessna | 
2. If your company’s executives travel totals as | '40( }; Cessna 170(  ); Cessna 190 Series ( }; Literature | 
little as 57,250 highway miles (50,000 air route miles) | ‘*™°*" —— 
SS. ee flying 29 to 4 executives IN YOUR OWN | PPP rrr rr rrrrrrrrrrerrerrerrrrrrrrerrerereeereeere tte | 
CESSNA 190 CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY UP TO TWENTY ; SWOOP... ssereeeeececerererecececeesseesesersssusenesees 
40-HOUR MAN-WEEKS IN TRAVELTIME EACH YEAR. | City. cc wwe cece eee eweeeeeeeneeeeeces County... sees scenes | 
Your Cessna Dealer is prepared to prove this . . . to | State. ......-seeeseereeeeeesseeesssPMOMG NOeeeesereeees | 
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FEEDER AIRLINE 
OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 25) 


foremost is the applicability of the 


statutory standards of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. An airline can scarcely 
be termed economically sound if it 
derives substantially all its financial 
support from the government, Like- 
wise, it is impossible to prove public 
convenience and necessity by figures 
showing that the public scarcely uses 
the service. 

Another reason for such emphasis 
is the concern which is increasingly be- 
ing expressed over the mounting cost 





FEEDER AIRLINES 
In Order of Passenger Revenue 
Generated Second Quarter 1950 





AIRLINE REVENUE 
Pioneer $ 462,772 
Piedmont 404,783 
All American 353,643 
Southwest 292,055 
Frontier 214,511 
West Coast 162,889 
Trans-Texas 160,416 
Robinson 157,447 
Wisconsin-Central 110,456 
Empire 93,338 
Southern 83,402 
Bonanza 67,645 
Turner 29,493 
Central 16,557 
Mid-West 13,136 
Wiggins 3,925 

Total $2,626,518 
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of the feeder lines in absolute terms. 
Mail pay for the feeders is costing 
something over $15,000,000 a year 
and is growing. People are making 
computations that, on the average, 
every time a feeder line passenger uses 
a $10 ticket it costs the government 
nearly $20. On some carriers this ratio 
is much lower, on others much higher. 
With growing military expenditures, 
demands for the curtailment of non- 
war expenditures will increase. 

At this point it is natural to expect 
to see some mathematical formula or 
ratio express an acceptable relation- 
ship between cost of operation and 
commercial revenues of feeder lines— 
one which would profess to meet statu- 
tory requirements and which would 
have such attractiveness that it would 
silence the searching critics of gov- 
ernment expenditures. There is none. 
I am certain only that a rigid com- 
mercial self-sufficiency is not the 
prospective formula. 


Self-Sufficiency Not Only 
Standard 


No regulatory concept will do 
greater violence to our air-transporta- 
tion system than the adoption of a 
cold test of commercial self-sufficiency 
as the sole standard for survival. Such 
a standard would eliminate immedi- 
ately every present and prospective 
feeder line. But it would do more than 





that. Our international air-transporta- 
tion system would be crippled and re- 
duced to a fraction of its present 
strength. Even the character of our 
domestic trunk-line system would be 
drastically altered. Some of those lines 
would disappear altogether and on 
others the contraction of service would 
be severe. 

One need only contemplate the void 
in our domestic and international air- 
transportation system which such cur- 
tailments would create to realize that 
in thus adhering to the rigid test of 
commercial self-sufficiency the over- 

(Continued on page 44) 





FEEDER AIRLINES 
In Order of Average Passenger Load 
Second Quarter 1950 


Average 
Pas- a “ws 
AIRLINE "tone Cperaticn 
Southwest 9.67 43 
Pioneer ..... 9.48 59 
West Coast 8.24 43 
Robinson 8.08 21 
Empire 7.93 45 
All American 7.25 16 
Piedmont 7.06 28 
Bonanza 5.38 6 
Frontier . 5.01 43 
Trans-Texas .. 4.72 33 
Wisconsin-Central . 4.69 28 
Southern 3.42 13 
Wiggins . 88 9 
Mid-West . 72 8 
Central ...... .70 10 


Data on Turner not available. 





Nature’s barriers are 


“— 
‘ 


, only on the ground! 


Covering over its vast routes some of America’s most 
- hazardous terrain, Frontier Airlines is bringing to the 


aemees 


communities of the Rocky Mountain region swift, de- 


pendable air transportation that is so vital to their 


economic development. 


In providing these transportation arteries, Frontier 


. Airlines has conquered the barriers that once stunted 
ae the growth and commercial intercourse of this tre- 


mendous inland empire. 


vexa® 





By establishing this air transportation system 
from Montana on the north to the Mexican border 
on the south, Frontier Airlines has virtually brought 

the world to the doorstep of every community on 

its system through its direct connections with all 
transcontinental airlines and Mexican airlines. 





FRONTIER AIRLINES 


MODERN TRANSPORTATION FOR THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPIRE 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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ON THE FRONTIER 
—-AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FEEDER AIRLINE 
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TEXACO 





FRONTIER AIRLINES, great new combi- 
nation of the former Challenger, 
Monarch and Arizona Airways, con- 
nects all major transcontinental and 
regional airlines... serving the people 
and cities of the Rocky Mountain 
Empire with modern, experienced, 


dependable airline travel. Map shows 
nearly 5,000 route-miles, linking more 
than 50 cities and towns in seven 
states. For dependable engine lubri- 
cation in difficule flying territory 
Frontier Airlines uses Texaco Aircraft 


Engine Oil exclusively. 


helps keep 








efficiency high, costs low 





Flying up and down and across the Rockies, Frontier 
Airlines’ planes cover a territory that demands unfailing 
engine dependability. And from long experience, Frontier 
knows it can count on that dependability — and economy, 
too — with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil and Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineering Service. 

Feeders everywhere enjoy major airline maintenance 
economies with the help of Texaco. Texaco Lubrication 
Engineering Service sparks practical ideas aplenty for 
servicing and lubrication procedures that boost efficiency 
and bring down costs. And with Texaco Aviation Products 


vis 
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you are set up to handle a// your lubrication jobs with a 
minimum number of lubricants. 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil has long been first choice of 
America’s airlines. Today, as for many years past — more 
revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 

Let Texaco help make yours a more profitable operation. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Whole- 
sale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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FEEDER AIRLINE 
OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 42) 
all national interest would be seriously 
injured. 

Consequently, in appraising the 
chances of a feeder line—an old one 
seeking continued existence or a new 
one seeking a route—commercial self 
sufficiency should be expected to have 
no greater significance than it has had 
over the years in the development of 
the nation’s air-transportation system. 





FEEDER AIRLINES 


In Order of Ton-Miles of Mail Carried 
Second Quarter |950 


MAIL 

AIRLINE TON-MILES 
Pioneer 22,631 
Trans-Texas 13,541 
Piedmont 13,086 
Frontier 12,917 
Southwest 12,185 
All American 11,125 
Southern 10,391 
Wisconsin-Central 9,699 
Robinson 5,458 
Mid-West 4,903 
Empire 4,818 
Central 3,886 
West Coast 1,827 
Turner 1,457 
Bonanza 1,353 
Wiggins 501 
Total 129,778 








There is a fine balancing of benefits 
which has to be struck. How much 
has air mail increased because of the 
feeder line? How much has this in- 
creased air mail quickened the social 
and commercial pulse of the com- 
munity? How many passengers use 
the service? Is it business or social 
travel? What vitality does this travel 
contribute to the social and economic 
life of the communities concerned? 
What is the isolation element in- 
volved? Has total travel increased, 
community of interest developed? The 
answers to all these and other questions 
form a mosaic of the value of the 
service which is weighed against its 
cost to the government. It is in these 
terms that the Board must decide 
whether the value is worth the cost. 

I have a firm conviction that the 
feeder concept has made a secure place 
for itself in our national air-transpor- 
tation system. The extent to which 
that concept will find expression in the 
maintenance or establishment of par- 
ticular services, segments, routes, or 
carriers will depend upon the use made 
of the services offered. Use is the acid 
test—it measures value. As use in- 
creases, demonstration of value in- 
creases and cost to the government 


decreases. 











XANS ARE FLYING 
: WITH ME! es 


YOUR COWGIRL HOSTESS 


“Use It or Lose It” goes to the heart 
of the matter and should provide a 
needed sharp stimulus to communities 
where the extent of use is not demon- 
strating sufficient value to warrant 
continuance of the service. 

“Yours for the Using” is only an- 
other way of saying the same thing. 
However it is said, feeder carriers and 
communities can derive their main 
source of strength from use, more use, 
and still more use. | am confident many 
will and that feeders—as well as the 
concept—will find a secure place in 
our air-transportation system. * * * 





FEEDER AIRLINES 


In Order of Revenue Passengers Carried 
Second Quarter 1950 


AIRLINE PASSENGERS 
All American 41,639 
Piedmont 33,109 
Pioneer 32,445 
Southwest 31,515 
West Coast 20,098 
Trans-Texas 15,889 
Robinson 15,053 
Wisconsin-Central 12,880 
Empire 10,827 
Southern 8,976 
Bonanza 4,955 
Turner 4,124 
Central 2,858 
Mid-West 1,944 
Wiggins 766 


Data on Frontier not availabie. 
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There’s ne mistaking the increase 
in number of passengers and 
velume of freight along 
the “Reute of the 
Starliners.”’ The 
Starliners now 
serve over thirty- 
five Texas cities, including 
Pecos, Corpus Christi, and the 
Valley. That makes Trans-Texas the 


biggest airline operating exciusively in the biggest state. 
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AIRLINE VIEWS FEEDER 


(Continued from page 27) 
ind reasonable,” but the Board is 
required to take into consideration, 
among other factors, “ . the need 
of each such carrier for compensation 
for the transportation of mail suff- 
cient to insure the performance of such 
service, and, together with all other 
revenue of the carrier, to enable such 
air carrier under honest, economical, 
and efhicient management, to maintain 
and continue the development of air 








FEEDER AIRLINES 
In Order of Revenue Miles Flown 


Second Quarter 1950 


REVENUE 

AIRLINE MILES FLOWN 
Piedmont 956,585 
Pioneer 927,540 
Frontier 836,050 
All American 817,809 
Trans-Texas 746,221 
Southwest 600,492 
Wisconsin-Central 520,750 
Central 473,691 
Southern 436,868 
Mid-West 396,198 
West Coast 342,885 
Robinson 291,287 
Empire 284,555 
Turner 258,937 
Bonanza 230,998 
Wiggins 91,760 
Total 8,212,626 
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McCARRAN FIELD, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 





transportation to the extent and of 
the character and quality required for 
the commerce of the United States, 
the postal service, and the national 
defense.” 


Users Subsidized, Not the Airlines 
In other words, if the Board decides 


that the public interest requires air 
service to a certain community, and 
the commercial traffic is insufficient, 
at least in the beginning, to support 
completely and honestly, an efficiently 
and economically managed airline, the 
Board is entitled to consider this factor 
in determining the mail rate to be paid 
the airline. This accounts partly for 
the fact that not all airlines receive 
the same rates. 

During the past year a Senate Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Johnson of Colorado, has devoted 
much study to the question whether 
there is any subsidy in air mail com- 
pensation and if so, how much the 
subsidy is and who receives it. This 
Committee has conducted extensive 
hearings and has undertaken research 
through its own staff and through a 
firm of consultants. The Committee 
has not yet ended its labors nor reached 
a final conclusion, but in a recent 
report to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee it points out that any subsidy 





involved in air mail payments is a 
subsidy to the communities the air- 
line serves, rather than to the airline 
itself. The airlines are merely render- 
ing a public service for a fair return, 
and the subsidy, if any, rests squarely 
upon the passengers, shippers, and air- 
line patrons of the community whose 
revenues are insufficient to pay the 
cost of airline service. 

On the assumption that all air mail 
pay in excess of the 60 cents per ton- 
mile rate paid to the Big Four is sub- 
sidy, this interim report then pro- 





FEEDER AIRLINE 


In Order of Schedule Completion Factor 
Second Quarter 1950 


SCHEDULE 
COMPLETION 
AIRLINE FACTOR 

Trans-Texas 99.82% 
Southern 99.81 
Pioneer 99.50 
Piedmont 99.37 
Central 99.35 
West Coast 99.19 
Southwest 99.12 
Frontier 98.54 
Bonanza 98.53 
Empire 98.46 
Robinson 97.95 
All American 97.74 
Wisconsin-Central 96.04 
Turner 95.91 
Mid-West 87.82 
Wiggins 91.21 
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INTERIORS 


No matter what your conversion 


problem, American Airmotive 
Engineers have solved it. We're 
past masters at “plushing” DC-3’'s, 
C-47's, C-46's, DC-4's or Connies. 


“Amairco” conversions offer... 


UTILITY 
“Amarico” interiors are designed for 
quick and easy conversion from passen- 


ger to cargo or both...!t’s all pay load 


SAFETY 

“Amarico” seats and installation are 
stressed to exceed C. A.A. recommen 
dations, and yet are the lightest seats 


available today 


COMFORT 

Engineered and spaced for passenger 
relaxation and comfort 

Low cosT 

American Airmotive mass production 
methods guarantees“Custom Interiors” 
ot minimum expense 
MAINTENANCE FREE 

“Amarico” high density folding seats 
are of all welded steel construction 
No castings to break...Slip cover type 


upholstery to facilitate cleaning 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BROCHURE 
“AIRCRAFT INTERIORS” 


core 
MIAMI INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
Mian Florida 


f es 


PO Cable 
Box € AMAIR 


OC Office 1213 duPont Circle Bidg 
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ceeded to allocate the subsidy to the 
various communities involved, based 
on a cost allocation formula developed 
by the Committee’s staff. 

While I do not necessarily endorse 
either the assumption or the allocation 
formula, I do agree that the theory is 
correct—if there is any subsidy, it is 
chargeable to the users of the service. 
The Committee report estimated that 
the total subsidy chargeable to com- 
munities for the fiscal year 1949 was 
25 million dollars, Fort Worth, Texas, 
being the most heavily subsidized com- 
munity with a total of 646 thousand 
dollars. The entire State of Texas was 
allocated subsidy to the extent of 
3,249,000 dollars or 50 cents per in- 
habitant. If the figures are correct, is 
this too high a price for air service? 

This, after all, is the important 
question. Shall airline service be re- 
stricted to the larger communities 
which can support such service with 
mail rates on the order of those re- 
ceived by the Big Four, or should it 
be continued or extended to the small 
communities? So far, Congress, in 
establishing policy for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, has felt that it should 
not be restricted. 

Personally, I feel that, whether the 
air mail subsidy to communities be 
nothing or whether it be 25 million 
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¢ Wholesale Distribution 


¢ Engineering and 
eveloping 
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Export P 








FEEDER AIRLINES 


In Order of Revenue Passenger Miles 
Fiown Second Quarter 1950 





REVENUE 
PASSENGER 

AIRLINE MILES 
Pioneer . 8,797,000 
Piedmont 6,755,000 
All American 5,924,000 
Southwest 5,807,000 
Frontier 4,186,000 
Trans-Texas 3,523,000 
West Coast 2,827,000 
Robinson 2,353,000 
Empire 2,257,000 
Wisconsin-Central 2,042,000 
Southern 1,495,000 
Bonanza 1,178,000 
Turner 1,013,000 
Central 333,000 
Mid-West 285,000 
Wiggins 64,000 
Total 48,839,000 





dollars as the Committee report esti- 
mates, the position of leadership in 
aviation which the United States oc- 
cupies today well justifies the expendi- 
ture. Compare it, if you will, with 
expenditure to support the price of 
potatoes which has been 364 million 
dollars to date, or the total of 4 billion 
dollars tied up in agricultural loans, 
inventories, and crop-purchase con- 
tracts. 

In fiscal 1949, the Post Office De- 
partment had total expenses of just 
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TO EVERY SPARK PLUG USER! 











CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


VOLUNTEERS THIS AMAZING STORY 


~ CHAMPIONS! 


President and General Manager of Eastern Air Lines 
Credits SAME SET OF DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS with 


240,000 Miles of Air Travel! 














“THIS SPARK PLUG is one of the 
set of thirty-six (36) which operated 
in the #4 engine #75737 in Eastern Air 
Lines’ new type Lockheed Constella- 
tion #115A for 811 consecutive hours 
of trouble-free operation. This amount 
of operating time, which is most un- 
usual, based on an average cruising 
speed of 300 MPH, is equal to approxi- 
mately 243,000 miles, or almost ten 
times the distance around the world 
at the Equator, and during this period 
the spark plug fired approximately 
sixty million times. This type of service 
from a spark plug is remarkable even 
when compared to the type of opera- 
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Actual photo of one of the 
Champions cited above 
and gold-plated by Capt 
Rickenbacker as a souvenir 
All Champion Spark Plugs, regardless of type or pur- 
pose, are products of the same unequalled research 
engineering and manufacturing facilities. As a result, 


the same qualities of outstanding performance and 





tion as recent as a year ago. Also, to 
its credit can be added that during its 
life it was one of the spark plugs (none 
of which were changed) that helped 
carry myself and party on our Latin 
American Tour during August of 1949.” 


Listsh il beat — 


dependability, so dramatically demonstrated above, AM dies 7 \@)-dna= 


are inherent in every Champion, for every engine! 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
Dott 


SPARK PLUGS 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer'’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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over 2.1 billion dollars. The part of 
these expenses representing domestic 
1ir mail pay was 63.5 million, and rail- 
way mail service 239 million, a total 
of 302.5 million, or 14 per cent of the 
postal expenses. I do not think it can 
be argued from this that either air- 
line or railroad mail pay is responsible 
for the postal deficit of half a billion 
dollars in 1949, 

Many of us in air transportation 
igree that the government should de- 
cide and make known to what extent 
the cost of various services should be 
considered as reasonable and worth- 
while. What are the limits and how 
should they be set? The basis for estab- 
lishing feeder air service as such 
ictually came into being long ago 
under the Theodore Roosevelt adminis- 
tration when rural free delivery mail 
service was established. This concept 
of delivering the mail to within at 
most a few miles of our entire popula- 
tion is a reasonable and historical basis 
for extending air mail services to an 
ever growing segment of our people. 

I have been asked several times just 
what I think of single-engine aircraft 
in certificated services. This type of 


operation should succeed as long as it 
is used in areas that will permit a high 
percentage of schedule completions. 
There is no question of safety involved 
so long as instrument operations are 
not attempted. But frequent cancella- 
tions or delays will tend to discourage 
patronage of all air transportation. 
That seems to be the only problem 
involved in the interesting  single- 
engine experiment which is not yet 
one year old. 

It has been suggested that the feed- 
ers be paid travel agency commissions 
or finder’s fees on ticket sales they 
make for the trunklines. This idea 
might have merit if such commissions 
are limited to legitimate sales. All 
transportation media are well ac- 
quainted with the practice of some 
agents to intercept or pervert sales 
that ordinarily would be made direct 
and do not deserve to be classed as 
commissionable business. However, 
this item points up the many interest- 
ing angles now arising from the ex- 
tension of local service operations into 
smaller communities. It is the type of 
thing that will call for the closest kind 
of cooperation between the older air- 


Feeder Airlines Growth, 1949-1950 


(Comparative Operating Statistics for First Half of Each Year) 


Revenue Piane Miles 

No. of Revenue Passengers 
Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 
Available Seat Miles (000) 
Revenue Passenger Load Factor 
Mail Ton-Miles 

Express Ton-Miles 

Freight Ton-Miles 

Total Revenue Ton-Miles 


Available Ton-Miles (Revenue Flights Only) 


Revenue Ton-Mile Load Factor 
Number of Aircraft 


Average Available Seats (2! Seats for DC-3) 


First Half First Holf Per Cent 
1949 1950 Increase 
10,146,161 15,291,931 51% 
279,238 388,254 39 
57,215 79,611 39 
202,119 275,202 36 
28.31 28.93 
182,895 246,511 35 
113,889 238,185 109 
193,431 303,44! 57 
5,890,455 8,530,742 45 
23,067,840 31,276,239 36 
25.54 27.28 
79 118 49 
19.92 18.00 


Comparative Transportation Safety Record 


Passenger Fatalities and Rate of Passenger Fatalities per 100 Million Passenger Miles 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Feeder 
Airlines 0 0 0 0 0 
*Rate 0 0 0 0 0 
Domestic Trunk 
Airlines 76 75 199 83 93 
*Rate 2.14 1.20 3.21 1.3 1.3 
Bus 
Fatalities 120 140 140 120 
*Rate 17 19 21 18 
Railroad 
Passenger Fatalities 145 115 75 52 25 
*Rate 16 18 16 13 .07 
Passenger Autos and Taxi 
Fatalities 12,900 15,400 15,300 15,200 
*Rate 2.9 2.5 2.3 2.1 





Rate per 100 Million Passenger-Miles. 
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lines and the more recently certifi- 
cated operators. 


Feeders Strengthen Transport 
System 


As the local service airlines carry 
more and more passengers, mail and 
cargo over more route miles and into 
more and more communities, our en- 
tire air transportation system will be 
strengthened. The areas of mutual 
interest between them and the trunk- 
lines will increase. But most signifi- 
cant of all, especially in this time of 
national emergency, an expanded air 
transportation system, far better than 
that which existed at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, is ready for the ac- 
celerated defense requirements already 
being felt all along the line. Now, 
more than ever before, the wisdom of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in estab- 
lishing the feeder line policy five years 
ago is plainly obvious. This far-sighted 
policy not only has been justified in 
most cases from the standpoint of 
public convenience and necessity but 
has created a valuable national defense 


asset we did not have in the dark days 
of 1941. * *® ® 


FIVE YEARS OF GROWTH 


(Continued from page 23) 
its dependence on government support. 

Much of the progress in developing 
feeder airline growth has been made 
during the last two years. Some com- 
parative figures from feeder airline 
operating statistics for the first half 
of 1949 and 1950 reflect the mo- 
mentum of this progress. For example, 
express ton-miles were up 109 per cent 
during the first half of 1950 over 
that of the first half of 1949; freight 
ton-miles were up 57 per cent, revenue 
plane-miles were up 51 per cent, rev- 
enue passenger miles were up 39 per 
cent, and total revenue ton-miles were 
up 45 per cent. 

As a growing industry, feeder air- 
lines on June 30, 1950, had assets 
totalling $14,852,000 as compared 
with $6,840,298 worth of assets in 
1947. This represents an investment 
expansion of about 230 per cent. 

The industry in mid-1950 employed 
approximately 3,700 persons. Operat- 
ing expenses are running in excess of 
$25,000,000 annually. Of this, about 
$13,000,000 is for direct flying ex- 
penses — maintenance, depreciation, 
fuel and oil, pilots pay, insurance, etc. 
The remaining $12,000,000 is for 
ground operating expenses, such as air- 
port fees, ticket offices, meteorological 
services and communications; passen- 
ger service; sales expense, general office 
and administrative expense, etc. * * * 
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FEEDER FACTS 


(Continued from page 38) 
have run as high as $15,000 per month 
from charter flights for college and 
professional sports teams, vacation 
groups and convention goers. Mail 
payments are thus being offset by non- 
scheduled operations. 

Successful sales efforts by Southern 
Airways have included “air travel 
week” promotions in Cities it serves, 
use of silver dollars for payroll dis- 
tribution with Scotch tape labels on 
them proclaiming “Fly Southern—Save 
Dollars,” and one-day sales blitzes by 
off-duty flight personnel who cam- 
paign in uniforms and are able to call 
on large numbers of prospective air 
travelers in a single day. 

Piedmont Airlines carried a total of 
178,814 revenue passengers from the 
start of operations in February, 1948, 
through June, 1950. During 18 
months ended June 30, 1950, it de- 
livered 26,598 passengers to trunk air- 
lines and received during the same 
period 34,758 passengers from trunk 
airlines. The feeder has installed 1,343 
miles of new airways—no new airways 
have been established by the U. S. for 
or as a result of Piedmont’s operations. 
Piedmont now operates 22 schedules 


for a total of 11,153 daily scheduled 
flight miles. 

Pioneer Air Lines, now observing its 
fifth anniversary, has an imposing list 
of “firsts” in its outstanding record. 
It eliminated all downtown ticket of- 
fices in 1947; its use of pre-printed 
on-line tickets permits ticketing of 20 
passengers in 10 minutes or less; it was 
the first airline with a no-deposit air 
travel credit card, of which some 
15,000 are now in effect; simplified 
ramp procedures make possible 2- 
minute stops at some points; the 2- 
per-cent-of-gross-sales-return as air- 
port landing fees has been promoted 
by Pioneer; it is the first feeder to 
adopt a public service program, its 
1949-50 goal being promotion of soil 
conservation; Pioneer was the first 
feeder to have its mail rate reduced 
and it is now less than that of any 
feeder; Pioneer autos at terminal sta- 
tions are driven to and from hotels by 
crew members, thus eliminating high 
taxi expenses. 

Mid-West Airlines has flown its first 
1,000,000 miles with 5-place Cessna 
190 aircraft. Since it began operations 
and through June 30, 1950, Mid-West 
carried 3,801 passengers and 144,829 
lbs. of air mail. * * * 
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PARDEL REPORTS 
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FEEDER LINE OPERATORS 


At Oklahoma, we announced our DUO-MONO wing 
configuration; how it may mean new utility-perform- 
ance standards for passenger and cargo aircraft— 


We have since applied it to a 24-passenger transport, 
a 20-ton cargo plane, are working on a 5-passenger 
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@ Fast, frequent 
flights serving 33 
West Coast cities 
from Medford 

to Los Angeles. 


@ Fastest, coolest 
way to Redwood 
Empire... 
Sacramento Valley 
... Shasta-Cascade 
Wonderland... 
Southern Beaches. 


@ Special "Week 
End Stretcher" 
flight between 

San Francisco- 

Los Angeles... 
serving intermediate 


points. 


@ Best service to 
Santa Barbara... 
Monterey Peninsula. 


For longer trips, ask about 
money-saving Joint Fares and 
connections with other airlines. 
Also, about Southwest’s Half- 
Fare Family Plan and Round 


Trip discounts. 
See your travel agent 


or phone nearest Southwest 


ticket offi ce 
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Mobilizing Civil Air Resources 


Civil aviation has many plans to serve America’s defense needs but there are problems 


AR in Korea and the threat 
\ \ of Russian-inspired aggres- 
sion in other areas including the West- 
ern Hemisphere itself have brought 
into sharp focus the need and vital 
importance of planning now for fu- 
ture emergency mobilization of civil 
iviation resources. Steps for the effec- 
tive utilization of these resources are 
being taken at local, state, regional 
ind national levels by practically all 
iviation organizations and _ groups, 
with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration charting in detail the tre- 
mendous resources under its surveil- 
lance. 

There are as many complexities in- 
volved as opportunities. Biggest issue 
continues to be military control. Will 
it be partial or complete; to what 
extent will pilots, planes and airports 
be restricted from performing the 
thousands of various activities so essen- 
tial to national defense and _ public 
welfare? 

Concern over this is due to past 
experience. In the last war military 
controls were often unrealistic, im- 
practical and destructive, utilizing 
only a fraction of civil aviation’s 
capabilities. There is nothing in the 
postwar record of planning to sug- 
gest that the next mobilization will 
develop any more efficient handling of 
military controls. 


Militarized CAA? 


There is still confusion. The recog- 
niaable trend to militarize civil avia- 
tion completely has now produced 
plans to convert the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration itself into military 
corps. Many of its personnel are al- 
ready in the reserves. Some of its top 
leaders are reportedly endorsing the 
plans, under which CAA would be 
deck itself with generals and privates, 
colonels and corporals, uniforms and 
red tape and all the other soldierly 
trappings of the military regime ex 
cept might and armor. Thus there 
would remain very few if any vestiges 
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of “civil” aeronautics in the organiza- 
tion of CAA and the controls it would 
exercise. This kind of militarization is 
going to require a lot of selling before 
it is accepted by the public and avia- 
tion, especially the larger part of our 
500,000 licensed pilots, the owners of 
our 90,000-odd civil aircraft includ- 
ing the airlines, and the operators and 
users of some 6,000 non-military air- 
ports and private landing fields and 
strips. 

Even a semi-military establishment 
within civil aviation will be difhcult 
to sell. Such has been the case with 
the Civil Air Patrol, for example, 
which has been an impressive military- 
like arm of civil aviation through 
World War II and postwar periods, 
CAP’s Federal charter established it 
by Act of Congress as a civilian or- 
ganization. But another Act also desig- 
nated it as an auxiliary of the U. S. 
Air Force. Thus CAP is literally a dual 
authority — Federally chartered like 
the Red Cross on the civilian side and 
constituted on the military side as a 
USAF auxiliary with authorization to 
receive and operate military equipment. 

Great and proud war and postwar 
accomplishments have won plaudits 
for CAP and these serve as proof of 
CAP’s future capabilities. But under- 
currents have developed in CAP from 
dissatisfaction with half-military, half- 
civilian frustration. Outside of its 
ranks, there is misunderstanding or 
lack of understanding of CAP’s quasi- 
military position with respect to other 
segments of civil aviation. This has 
lead to unfortunate suspicion and even 
hostility towards CAP and will con- 
tinue to handicap civil aviation team- 
work until Civil Air Patrol and USAT 
make clear and satisfactory its pur- 
poses and intentions. 

CAP is an important cog in any 
consideration of civil aviation re 
sources for utilization in time of war 
or national emergency. But its direc- 


tives from the Air Force are not too 
practical and cover both military and 
civil defense activities. These activities 
are listed as follows in current Air 
Force regulations specifying the Civil 
Air Patrol’s wartime functions: 

1. On behalf of the military: A. Maintain 
pool of 100,000 cadets with pre-flight train- 
ing. B. Anti-submarine patrol and Mexican 
border patrol. C. Auxiliary radio communica 
tions network. D. Search and Rescue, as 
auxiliary of USAF Rescue Services, MATS 
E. Courier, mail and light transport services. 
F. Flights for radar tests, tow-target flights 
and non-combat reconnaissance flights. G 
Other missions as required by military. 

2. On behalf of civil defense agencies: A 
Anti-sabotage patrol. B. Aerial reconnaissance 
to assist ground trafic control agencies dur 
ing periods of emergencies. C. Patrol of trans 
portation and pipeline facilities, public utilities 
and natural resources. D. Emergency missions 
for Federal and state agencies and war indus 
tries. E. Emergency communications facilities 
for devastated or communications-isolated 
areas. F. Evacuation or supply of civilian 
population in devastated, isolated or danger 
areas. G. Such other civil defense functions 
is are required. 

These assignments are all-encom- 
passing and impressive. But such a list- 
ing does not automatically mean CAP 
can accomplish all such functions. Its 
operational capabilities are the index 
to that. But they are vague; CAP’s 
inadequacies have been allowed by 
USAF to drift unremedied until now 
only a vast expansion could bring it 
up to effective strength. Thus CAP 
is only a nucleus for future develop- 
ment. To expand, it must encourage 
thousands of civil aircraft owners to 
join its ranks. This is going to de- 
mand clear-cut and satisfactory plans 
to offer practical, effective utilization 
of civil aviation skills and equipment 
and facilities. In other words there 
is a big selling job for CAP to do be- 
fore its capabilities can be considered 
adequate as a USAF auxiliary or even 
as a civilian defense instrument. 

A more practical approach will 
probably revolve around state levels 
for the time being, rather than on 
any hastily sketched national plan with 
its complexities and confusion. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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There's no substitute for lightplanes in many kinds of public service work. This 90-hp. Piper Cub on Edo floats is used in survey 
work and scouting. (Piper Aircraft Photo.) 


This, too, is 


Public Service 


This Navion landing on a remote dirt road 
in Nevada is rushing a 500-lb. repair part 
to a mine owned by Chester Weseman, 
who also owns Navion. Many military and 
civil defense chores can be economically 
serformed by lightplanes in similar 
manner. 
Ryan Aircraft Phot 


These Missouri Highway Patrol Cessnas are reducing auto accidents through traffic air patrol and saving time and money in handling 
criminals. (Cessna Aircraft Photo ) 










New Designs 


HREE new records were 
established but the Soaring 
Society of America’s 17th national 
tournament in Texas last month was 
also memorable for the variety of ex- 
cellent new sailplane designs and im- 



















provements it produced. It was plain 
to observers that American design and 
workmanship had reached an all-time 
high point. 

Topmost among outstanding per- 









America’s newest sailplane design is considered its greatest, having won the I7th 
Nationals in Texas last month. It is Dick Johnson's RJ-5, designed and built by Harlan 
Ross. Behind it (top) is Shelly Charles’ German-built “Weihe,” thought to be world’s 
finest until RJ-5 outperformed it. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phot 





Ted Nelson's Hummingbird made bid as 
first practical auxiliary-powered sailplane. 

(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo 
by Hans Groenhoff.) 











All-metal Schweizer 1-23's numerically dominated |7th Nationals, ten competing. Here's Kim 
Scribner in his whige-and-red Schweizer, in which he won the national aerobatic championship 


for sailplane pilots. 
(SOUTHERN 






FLIGHT Photo by Hans Groenhoff.) 
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for Soaring Progress 


formers was the new RJ-5, designed 
ind built by Harlan Ross of Winslow, 
Arizona, and owned and flown by 
young Dick Johnson, Mississippi State 
College engineering student from Cali- 
fornia. It was the _ practically-un- 
finished RJ-5’s first competition but 
national 
championship and established two new 


it won for Johnson the 


records: (1) for distance to a pre- 


ed 


determined destination, this being 33 


miles from Grand Prairie, near Dallas, 
to Odessa, Texas, as compared with 
the existing 235-mile record held by 
E. J. Reeves of Dallas, and (2) for 
straightaway distance, this being the 
same 337-mile flight which exceeded 
the existing record distance of 325 
miles. 
The RJ-5’s 
its designer had achieved 
(Continued on page 61) 


victory proved that 


success 





Experimental flying wing sailplane was 
exhibited but not flown at the tournament 
by its designer, Franklin Farrar of Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phot« 


by Hans Groenhoff 


Most beautiful sailplane in 17th Nationals was this Prue 215 all-metal V-tail, designed and built by Irving Prue. Pilots and aircraft 
engineers marveled at Prue's “backyard” workmanship, many calling it the finest metal working ever seen in any airplane, civil or 
military. 





(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Staff Phot 








WHAT TIME IS DEFENSE?... 
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LOCKHEED F-90 
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Defense Is 
All the Time 


A great airplane is more than swept-back 
wings and a Mach number. 


It is a product of plans and planning... 
of vision and action...of ingenuity and skill. 


It begins with America’s determination 
to remain free. This ideal, forever foremost, 
requires a vigilance, forever active. It in- 
spires our Air Force to constant research 
and planning. It stimulates American in- 
dustry to unmatched invention. And it 
draws from free American labor vastly su- 
perior skills and energies. 


But, above all, a great airplane is the 
product of time—time in research, time in 
planning, time in designing, developing 
and building. You can't put time in moth 
balls, nor buy it back from surplus. Today's 
new planes were yesterday's plans. Tomor 
row’s Air Force is being planned today 

Defense is a constant challenge, effi- 
ciently accepted and dynamically answered 
by the U.S. Air Force. The Lockheed F-90 
Jet Penetration Fighter, ready for produc- 
tion today, is the product of planning that 
began more than five years ago. 


LOCKHEED 


Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership in Jets 
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MOBILIZING CIVIL AIR 

(Continued from page 50) 

A study of the complete picture at 
the state level reveals problems there, 
too, but these are not as discouraging. 
In fact, they are already being tackled 
and there is apt to be rapid progress 
among state mobilization planners for 
some time to come. It is a natural 
process in which the problems will be 
filtered and screened for final adapta- 
tion to national utilization on the 
grand scale. 


Many Plans Readied 


Exhaustive planning at state levels 
has been done by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials 
(NASAO), which has had a civil air 
defense committee at work for some 
time in the drafting of a comprehen- 
sive plan for mobilization. Through 
this committee, all state aviation agen- 
cies have launched surveys to de- 
termine in complete detail just exactly 
what facilities are available. They are 
also studying in detail countless prob- 
lems involved in establishing security 
controls which would permit airport 
and flight operations—this recognizes 
the fact that some form of security 
control is going to be necessary if civil 
aviation is allowed to operate and 
NASAO, like all civilian groups, is 
striving for a minimum of control. 
This is thorough planning, and it is 
aimed at the eventual creation, on a 
practical basis, of an authoritative or- 
ganizational structure for seeking ef- 
fective coordination between the Of- 
fice of Civil Defense and the CAA, 
state aeronautical agencies and other 
appropriate civilian agencies. 

Extensive planning by numerous 
other aviation organizations has al- 
ready reached the national level. This 
is represented by the newly-formed 
“Emergency Aviation Council,” which 
is the outgrowth of the newly formed 
Conference of National Aviation Or- 
ganizations. They are AAAE (Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Execu- 
tives), AIA (Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation), ADMA (Aircraft Distrib- 
utors and Manufacturers Association) , 
AOC (Airport Operators Council), 
AOPA (Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association), ATS _ (Aeronautical 
Training Society), CAOA (Corpora- 
tion Aircraft Owners Association), 
NAA (National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion), NAC (National Air Council), 
NASAO (National Association of 
State Aviation Ofhcials), NATA 
(National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion), and NFFA (National Flying 
Farmers Association). 

Each of those groups has its own 
plans under way, but in the emergency 











council they are being filtered into a 
national formula for effective utiliza- 
tion of all civil aviation resources (the 
scheduled airline industry has its ex- 
tensive plans far advanced and, in 
fact, has already initiated some of 
them by assigning transports to de- 
fense operations in connection with 
the Korean crisis) . 

Working more directly with im- 
mediate problems is the CAA itself. 
Aside from his staff’s day-to-day 
planning, much of which is closely 
coordinated with the Pentagon, Ad- 
ministrator Delos W. Rentzel has in 
action his Aviation Development Ad- 
visory Committee. Its regular meeting 
in July was devoted largely to the 
mobilization crisis culminating in a 
visit with President Truman. The 
committee re-convened in Washing- 
ton again in late August to consider 
a welter of valuable suggestions and 
plans submitted to it in answer to 
an appeal made last month. 

Any attempt to forecast future 
steps and decisions affecting civil avia- 
tion in partial or complete mobiliza- 
tion would be pure speculation. There 
are too many ramifications involved 
for any one person or one group to at- 
tempt to lay down a simple blueprint 
or foolproof formula any time soon. 
But it is possible to seek a useful per- 
spective by considering the a-b-c’s in- 
volved. 


Security Control Essential 


High among the problems is con- 
trol. When will controls on air traffic 
and its use become necessary in war? 
How can controls be applied to achieve 
maximum usefulness of air resources 
without undue interference with mili- 
tary requirements? Answers to these 
questions are important to everyone 
in civil aviation. Security controls are 
essential and will be applied in any 
war but efforts should be aimed at 
acquainting civil aviation as far in ad- 
vance as possible of proposed rules and 
regulations. Compliance will depend 
on the public’s understanding of the 
rules confronting air trafhe and _ its 
uses. This is a major reason why ex- 
haustive planning for mobilization is 
being accelerated. 

A starting point has been the initia- 
tion of detailed surveys of all exist- 
ing civil aviation facilities by state 
agencies and the CAA. These surveys 
will reveal not only the number of air- 
planes, pilots and airports available 
but catalogue them as to capabilities. 
For example there may be 90,000 air- 
planes registered in Washington files 
but only 30,000 or less actually avail- 
able or useful. There may be 6,000 
civil airports on somebody’s list, but 
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BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


the prime requisites ana 
the mark of the master pilot 


throughout the ages 


But no hand, however staunch 
no eve, however steady, could mas 


ter the modern high-speed aircraft 





without aid from its complex instrumen- 
tation and control systems T hese are the 


systems that strengthen the pilot's hand a hun- 


dred fold 


inst intly and accurately his progress In flight 


that present to his watchful eye, 


% And the heart of these systems is frequently a 


small, high-precision electric motor produced by Kollsman 
engineers — outstanding specialists in the field 
¥% Each unit in Kollsman’s line of miniature special purpose 


motors represents the solution to a particular control 
problem Fach one has been engineered to provide specihc 
performanc e characteristics, with the same high degree ot precision 


for which Kollsman instruments and optics are known 


% The skill and experience of Kollsman engineers are available 
to you in the solution of your instrumentation and control problems. 
Address: Kollsman Instrument Division Square D Company, 

80-08 45th Avenue, Elmhurst, N. Y 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


pROoUCT OF 


SQUARE [LD COMPANY 


TLMHUEST NEW YORE 
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which airports have major or minor 
shops, what fuel facilities are located 
where, what airplanes and crews can 
undertake instrument flight, etc.? 
When such details are sifted, practical 
steps can then be taken not only to 
utilize facilities but to conserve them 
and even develop them further. 

Some of these facilities may have to 
be requisitioned by the military for its 
own purposes. Best possible use of the 
remainder is the problem. During the 
last war, for example, restrictions 
forced many operations and entire air- 
ports to close down for lack of busi- 
ness. Some of these were needed later. 
But how to keep them open? Federal 
subsidy was not the answer and never 
will be—as long as civil aviation can 
carry its own overhead by being per- 
mitted to operate under minimum and 
reasonable controls. 


Aviation’s Role in Disasters 


An important fact underlying all 
planning is that while civil aviation 
resources are far greater now than 
they were before the last war, so is 
the need. The threat of disaster is 
unprecedented when such possibilities 
as Communist fifth column and Rus- 
sian atomic bombing are considered. 
Attacked by Russia, this country 
would face catastrophes on a scale 
never before experienced anywhere. It 
could well be that its civil aviation 
resources would then provide its most 
valuable means of disaster relief. With 
the military completely occupied, with 
all normal communications and trans- 
portation clogged to capacity, a Cub 
or Navion or Beech Twin could mean 
life or death to entire communities— 
if it had been conserved and permit- 
ted to operate as required in disaster 
relief. Examples of such values have 
already been provided in the role 
played by civil planes in the Texas 
City explosions, the great blizzards on 
the high plains and other peacetime 
disasters SOUTHERN 
FuicGHt columns down through the 


depicted in 


years. 

If mobilization plans provide for 
disaster on the grand scale, civil avia- 
tion will be able to fill lesser demands. 
These include essential transportation, 
maintenance, agricultural aviation, 
flight training and a long list of serv- 
ices vital to military and civil ac- 
tivities. 

Many of these services proved their 
value during the last war. One—agri- 
cultural aviation—represents a com 
paratively recent postwar development 
in civil aviation progress, especially as 
provided by the flying farmers. They 
are organized in a national associa- 
tion consisting of 36 state organiza- 
tions. Their members own and fly 
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some 3,700 private planes. Most of 
them are experienced in small-field op- 
erations from strategically-distributed 
flight strips not shown on any aero- 
nautical charts and familiar only to 
neighbors. Just as the farm light 
plane is becoming as important to 
agricultural progress as the tractor, 
so it also offers untold possibilities in 
defense and national emergencies. 

These and hundreds of other re- 
sources in civil aviation will receive 
recognition and consideration in the 
mobilization plans now being formu- 
lated. Much has been accomplished 
already—more than was done before 
World War II. But a great deal re- 
mains to be done. Pilots should make 
certain that their licenses remain valid. 
Aircraft and pilot registration and 
identification requirements should be 
met aS soon as they are made known. 
Pilot credentials could be similar to 
those required during the last war—a 
photo of the holder with his finger 
prints and description plus his current 
pilot and medical certificates. This 
would be in the form of an official 
CAA folder, small enough for a bill- 
fold. If required, these should be made 
available locally and with a minimum 
of red tape. Supplies of critical aircraft 
parts and accessories should be planned 
now. Public interest should be stimu- 
lated in local airport facilities and the 
use of civil aircraft for public welfare 
is well as military and civil defense. 
Individuals should cooperate in local, 
state and national efforts. 

Opportunity to serve in an emer- 
gency carries with it responsibilities. 
Sitting back and waiting passively for 
the military to act did not get the 
job done before and won’t accomplish 
anything now. But initiative on the 
part of civil aviation has already ac- 
complished a start. Local airport 
groups—‘‘aviation cells,” if you can 
call them that—can inspire state plan- 
ning and from there can influence na 
tional decisions to utilize civil avia 
tion resources. Otherwise history is apt 
to repeat itself—with valuable air 
planes grounded, thousands of airports 
closed and pilots assigned to ground 
chores. 

This time, civil aviation is speaking 
up intelligently and with widespread 
planning on many levels in the search 
for a practical approach to mobiliza 
tion. National leaders cannot ignore 
the vital resources in civil aviation and 
the great potential they represent 
From now on, failure to utilize these 
resources effectively can only be 
charged to shameful and crippling 
neglect or irresponsible leadership. 
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YOUR FULL HOUSE 





... for all aviation needs! Air 
Associates is the world’s largest 
distributor of materials and 
supplies for the aircraft indus- 
try. Our strategically located 
warehouses are stocked with a 
million dollar inventory to 
assure prompt service an) place 
in the country. 


Manufacturers, airlines and air- 
port operators look to Air 
Associates as a one source sup- 
ply for all their aviation needs, 
And, Air Associates also designs 
and manufactures electronic, hy- 
draulic, electro-mechanical and 
pneumatic devices. Resident 
representatives are located in 
Seattle, Washington— Wichita, 
Kansas—Washington, D. C. 
and a sub-branch is maintained 
in Miami, Florida. Contact 
your nearest Air Associates 
office, or branch, for complete 
information. wmenus 


Constellations 


AIR ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
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DALLAS, TEXAS « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « GLENDALE, CALIF. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT « CABLE ADDRESS 
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Questions and Answers 





For Airport Operators 


Program for Airport Conference 
October 12-13 


QUESTION: What’s going to hap- civil airports are affected. Sponsors 
pen to your airport if and when the of the Conference believe that these 
military moves in? open-forum discussions will be ben- 

THE ANSWER to that question is ficial to the military as well as to the 
not an easy one. Nearly every airport municipalities involved. 
offers a different situation in many The program, although still in 
respects because of the variations in tentative form, also will emphasize 
size, accommodations, previous mili the airport as a center of local civilian 
tary utilization and war clauses in defense activity. Just how security 
deeds to surplus property and defense matters will involve our 

Airport managers seeking answers nation’s airports during times of 
to their dilemmas in this regard might limited and extreme emergency makes 
find them during the 1950 Conference up one of the most interesting phases 
on Airport Management and Opera of the 1950 program. 
tions at the University of Oklahoma, October dates for the Conference 
October 12-13, at Norman, which is were chosen by the sponsors because 
being sponsored again this year by of the large turn-out at approxi- 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT and the Uni- mately the same dates last year and 
versity. An entire discussion panel also because the CAA’s Airports Ad- 
will be assigned to this timely subject, visory Committee will hold a regular 
with representatives of the military meeting in Ft. Worth, Texas, im- 
establishment on deck to clarify mili mediately afterwards. By scheduling 
tary needs and planning insofar as the Conference on October 12-13, con- 


ferees will be afforded an opportunity 
to discuss their individual problems 
with high ranking CAA airports per- 
sonnel. In addition, a cross-section of 
airport management opinions on sub- 
jects of national interest should be 
useful to the AAC in their delibera- 
tions after the Conference. 

Two highlights of the opening day 
include a short address by Mel Nuss, 
airport manager of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, and president of the American 
Association of Airport Executives, in 
memory to the late Wayne Parks, 
pioneer airport manager who died in 
July. Parks was universally recog- 
nized by airport management people 
for his many contributions to the pro- 
fession throughout more than thirty 
years of active service in aviation. 

Following this tribute to Parks, the 
“Masked Man of Mystery” will start 
the program with a unique expose en- 
titled “Let’s Tell the Truth About 
Airports.” A _ bona-fide, well-known 
airport manager, the man with the 
mask, guarantees to pull no punches 
and to shoot the works about what 
is wrong with managers, their jobs, 
their salaries, their bosses, their 
tenants and users. 

Subjects and speakers included in 
the preliminary program include the 
following: 

“The Value of Hangars and How 
to Get Them,” Charles E. Hanst, CAA, 
Atlanta, Georgia; “Organization as 
the Answer to Orphaned Airports,” 
A. B. Paterson, city of New Orleans 

(Continued on page 64) 























Operation efficiency. . 


and economy ... begin with a complete, qualified over- 
haul and maintenance service rendered by experienced and 
skilled personnel. This is the service Dallas Aero offers 


aircraft operators. 


All our work is done by licensed personnel and under 
CAA specifications in a modern, fully equipped work- 





shop. Result quality workmanship second to none—at 


substantial savings in time and money to the customer. 

Che Dallas Aero system of control departmentalizes every 

service Operation for greater efficiency and speed. Result 
lower costs and less time on the ground for revenue- 


producing aircraft. 


Our reputation is built on customer satisfaction and con- 
fidence. We count among those customers these airline 


operat rs: 


e Monarch Airlines @ Trans-Texas Airways, Inc. 


e Pioneer Air Lines, Inc. e@ Empire Airlines 


DALLAS AERO SERVICE 


3300 Love Field Drive * DI-2641 © Dallas, Texas 








DALLAS AERO SERVICE 


Includes: 


Engine overhaul and 
exchange 


Component overhaul and 
exchange 


Complete airframe 
overhaul 


Contract maintenance and 
hangaring 


Aircraft conversion 
Aircraft modification 
Engineering planning 


Custom-built interior 
appointments 


Complete custom piann'ng 
and designing of aircraft 
interiors to personal speci- 
fications. 


C.A.A. APPROVED 
STATION NO. 168 
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AIR REPORT 
(Continued from page 7) 
cussed by Boeing Airplane Company 
in its latest house organ, with Boeing 
engineers, who have developed a small 
gas turbine, predicting twin-turbine 
private planes in ten years’ with 
cruising speeds of 220-260 mph. at 
20,000-ft., burning almost any fuel 
from diesel oil and kerosene to bot- 

tled gas and low-octane gas. 


FCC APPROVAL OF PRIVATE 
PILOTS FREQUENCY, 122.8 mega- 
cycles, is expected this Fall. It may 
then be used for VHF communica- 
tions between planes and between 
planes and airports. 


NEW NARCO VHF OMNIGATOR 
VTR-1 combines the receiver, trans- 
mitter, omni converter, course selec- 
tor, to-from, left-right meters and 
tone filter amplifier in a single instru- 
ment-panel box utilizing a panel cut- 
out measuring 4% ins. by 6% ins. 
and 10% ins. deep behind the panel. 
A second unit, remotely mounted on 
the firewall or under the seat, con- 
tains 12-volt power supply, modulator 
and 75 me. marker beacon receiver. 
Total installed weight is 18.5 lbs., in- 
cluding 4 lbs. for antenna and cables. 
Jim Riddle, Narco president, said per- 
formance has been considerably im- 
proved after a year of intensive en- 
gineering. 


SPECTACULAR CLAIMS FOR A 
NEW TURBO-SUPERCHARGER fo: 
the Pratt & Whitney R-4360-C piston 
engine have been announced by Gen- 
eral Electric. Engineering results 
from test stand performance show 32 
per cent more power for take-off and 
20 per cent lower fuel consumption, 
GE said, with a specific fuel con- 
sumption as low as .36 lbs. per hp. 
hour. Identified as the Model CH9, 
the new supercharger makes possible 
compound-type engines that can eco- 
nomically outperform any large power 
plants flying today. It simplifies the 
engine and utilizes a new power cycle 
that eliminates the conventional 
geared impeller and permits opera- 
tion without clutches, gearings 01 
fluid disks. There are no mechanical 
connections between engine and turbo, 
which weighs 300 lbs. with acces- 
sories. With it, says GE, large air- 
planes can increase payload 75 pet 


NEW MOONEY M-I8C DELUXE has 65- 
hp. Continental with battery, electrical 
system and starter, plus other new fea- 
tures. Empty weight is 580 Ibs., gross 
weight, 850 Ibs. Minimum speed with 
power is 40 mph., optimum cruising speed 
is 130 mph. Rate-of-climb is 1,100 fpm., 
with 19,400-ft. service ceiling. Up to 350- 
mile range on 12-gal. gas capacity is 
claimed, with direct operating cost of 75 
to 90 cents per 100 miles. 


(Mooney Aircraft Photo.) 





cent or by 10,000 lbs. between San 
Francisco and Honolulu, for example. 
Between Chicago and Seattle, the 
same transports could carry an extra 
7,000 Ibs. and increase speed about 40 
mph. 


CONTRACT FOR MILITARY 
SUPER CUB L-18-C MODELS has 
been received by Piper Aircraft from 
USAF. Quantity was not disclosed 
but it was understood the liaison 
planes are for overseas shipment as 
part of the foreign arms aid program. 

TYPE CERTIFICATE 6A1_has 
been awarded by CAA to the twin- 
engine, 5-place Aero Commander. The 
NC’ed prototype is powered by two 
190-hp. Lycomings. A press release 
said production in Oklahoma City is 
planned, with deliveries to commence 
in mid-1951 at a price estimated to 
fall between $25,000 and $30,000. 


AMERICAN AVIATION, now pub- 
lished twice monthly, will appear as 
a weekly under new plans announce. 
by Wayne Parrish, publisher. 

Lincoln Press, publishers of the 
Aircraft Year Book, has purchased 
“Aero Digest,” aviation monthly for- 
merly published by the late Frank A. 
Tichenor. Newly elected officers in- 
clude FRED HAMLIN, president and 
treasurer, and JAMES C. GALLO- 
WAY, vice president. 


LEDDY GREEVER has moved into 
charge of Beechcraft’s domestic com- 
mercial sales, with MIKE NEUL- 
BERGER in charge of foreign sales. 
E. S. SAFFORD, former sales direc- 
tor, has resigned to enter business as 
proprietor of a trailer company at 
Augusta, Kansas. GREEVER has 
been with Beech since May, 1941, and 

































is widely known among Beech and 
other distributor-dealers. .. HAROLD 
B. NELSON, commercial pilot and 
former associate editor of “Air Force 
Times,” has joined the Beech Aircraft 
public relations department as chief 
of its news bureau and publications 
section. A. J. (JACK) WILSON, 
former manager of the American Box 
Company’s flight department, is new 
regional sales manager of Cessna Ai! 
craft Company for the Southeastern 
states, and ROBERT CHATLEY, for- 
merly with Yingling Aircraft Com- 
pany, has assumed duties with Cessna 
as director of sales promotion and 
public relations. FRANK N. 
PIASECKI is the new chairman of 
the AIA’s helicopter council. At 30, 
he is chairman of Piasecki Helicopte: 
Corp., producer of transport-type heli- 
copters for the Navy and USAF. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR FLY- 
ING FOOTBALL FANS arriving at 
Dallas for Cotton Bowl games this 
season will be provided by Southwest 
Airmotive at Love Field. These in- 
clude chartered buses to and from the 
Bowl, rent autos, and the usual serv- 
ice by SAC’s 16-man line crew. 


TEMCO’S BUCKAROO TRAINER 
NOW HAS FRANKLIN 165 engine 
instead of Continental 145. Gross is 
up 55 Ibs. to 1,975 lbs., maximum sea 
level speed is up to 156 mph., rate- 
of-climb is up to 1,000 fpm. with serv- 
ice ceiling of 17,000 ft. reached in 48 
mins. . . BEECHCRAFT’S T-34 
TRAINER NOW HAS 220-HP. CON- 
TINENTAL with maximum sea level 
speed of 188 mph., rate-of-climb of 
1,210 fpm., and a 21,200-ft. service 


CURRENT RANDOLPH 


ceiling. 


(Continued on page 64) 








1,750,000 miles flown, 
29,661 take-offs and landings ... .Pisic"s.su"s 


its first year its 11 Beech Bonanzas 
have flown 1,750,000 miles. . . . made 
29,661 take-offs and landings. Each 


+. o 
with Automatic Propeller Control =i'2> ius" 
made with the reliable, efficient as- 


sistance of the Flight Research Con- 
stant Speed Governor, APC 31A. This 
unit was installed in its Bonanzas 
when Central Airlines started opera- 
tions. 


Reduced Engine Wear 
With Fuel Savings 
of 4,800 Gallons 


Here’s proof of APC 31A efficiency 
and stamina, from Clay Whitwell, 
Central Airlines’ Maintenance Chief: 


“Use of Flight Research Governors 

on our Bonanzas reduced engine 
wear from the beginning and 
actually cut our fuel consumption 
by more than 4,800 gals. in 1,750,- 
000 miles, saving about 400 gals. 
monthly. Your APC 31A Gov- 
ernors have also proved satisfac- 
tory from a maintenance stand- 
point. They are good equipment 
and are doing a big job for 
Central.” 


Thus APC 31A Governors are con- 
tinuing to establish performance rec- 
ords, achieving for Automatic Pro- 
peller Control an outstanding record 
of reliability and flight efficiency . 

a record already backed by 14,500 
hours of satisfactory, economical air- 
line service. 

Performance records have conclusively 

proved that the APC Governor provides 

these features: 

NEW TAKE-OFF PERFORMANCE 

MAXIMUM ECONOMY 

IMPROVED OPERATION IN TURBULENT AIR 

IMPROVED SHORT FIELD OPERATION 

ADDED ENGINE PROTECTION 

POSITIVE AND RELIABLE OPERATION 

The complete CAA approved kit weighs 


only four ibs.; can be mounted under 
the panel in a few hours 


Price Mod. 31A 
(for Beech Bonanza) . . $300. 


WRITE FOR LATEST BULLETIN—AND THE 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


FLIGHT 
RESEARCH 





ENGINEERING CORP. 


RICHMOND, VA 
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CLEAR COMMUNICATION 
OMNI NAVIGATION 


AIRCRAFT 
RADIO 
CORPORATION 


VHF 
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Fly Directly 
in Less Time — 
Keep All Signals 


STATIC FREE 
om rt 








Get static-free communication and 
the added reliability of omni range 
navigation by installing A.R.C.’s 
Type 17 2-way VHF Communica- 
tion and Type 15B Omni Range 
Navigation Equipment. With the 
15B tuned to the VHF omni sta- 
tions now covering the country, you 
fly directly in less time. You can 
receive weather broadcasts simul- 
taneously with the navigation sig- 
nals — static free! The 15B takes 
the work out of navigation and pro- 
vides long, trouble-free life. The 
Type 17 provides an independent 
communication system for use while 
the 15B is busy providing naviga- 
tional information. Other A.R.C. 
equipment provides LF range and 
broadcast reception, and rotatable 
loop navigation. 


All A.R.C. Airborne equipment is Type 
Certificated by CAA. It is designed for 
reliability and performance—not to 
meet a price. Installations for both sin- 
gle and multi-engined planes are made 
only by authorized service 
ogencies, Write for further 
details or name of your near- 
est A.R.C. representative. 






Aircraft Radio (orporation 


Dependable Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 


SEPTEMBER, 1950 


NEW DESIGNS 
(Continued from page 53) 
ful application of a laminar-flow wing 
in soaring, obtaining satisfactory flow 
at slow speeds. It also proved a radical 
new control combination of small 
ailerons with spoilers, replacing con- 
ventional ailerons, for abrupt, steep 
turns in utilizing thermals with mini- 
mum drag. Because it was only recent- 
ly completed, the RJ-5 entered the 
tournament with no exact measure- 
ments of performance. Authorities, 
however, said it appeared to have a 
rate of sink of only 2.5 ft. per second 
and could build up speed for penetra- 
tion without sacrificing as much alti- 
tude as conventional sailplanes. 

It was in this way that the RJ-5 
roundly outperformed all other entries, 
including a German design, the Weihe, 
imported from England and flown in 
the tournament by Shelley Charles of 
Atlanta, Georgia, one of America’s 
top soaring pilots. Some authorities 
considered the Weihe to be the world’s 
finest sailplane design—until the RJ-5 
won the 17th Nationals. The imported 
craft has a rate of sink measured at 
less than 2 ft. per second, but sacri 
fices penetration. 

Schweizer 1-23 sailplanes—the new 
American all-metal production design 
perfected by Schweizer Aircraft and 
NC’ed by the CAA—finished 2nd, 
3rd and 4th behind the RJ-5 in total 
points scored and appeared to be the 
best all-round sailplane design yet per- 
fected. No less than 10 of them com- 
peted, indicating the wide popularity 
of these high-performance sailplanes. 
Bill Coverdale of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, was second; Bill Ivans of San 
Diego, California, was third, and E. J. 
Reeves of Dallas was fourth. 

As testimony to the RJ-5’s per- 





Ginny and Steve Bennis of New York 
complimented the magazine by painting 
the familiar logotype on the nose of Dick 
Comey's famous Schweizer 1-21 in which 
they competed. Ginny holds runner-up 
women's national soaring championship 
honors and Steve is one of the sport's 


prominent leaders. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Staff Photo.) 





Red sea! 
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CONTINENTAL 
SERVICE 








WHEREVER 
YOU FLY 


Fly where you will, you'll 


find Continental service 
facilities there ahead of you, 
staffed, stocked and equipped 


to keep you flying. 


Hundreds of distributors 
and dealers all over North 
America display the familiar 
sign which means they’re on 
the job backing you up. 
‘‘Service as near as your 
nearest airport’’ has had 
much to do with the steadily- 
growing preference for Con- 


tinental aircraft power. 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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(Model VTR-1) 


After intensive engineering, Narco 
has successfully combined all 7 
VHF functions in a single stream- 
lined panel installation. The 
Narco Omnigator is completely 
new — special circuit designs, 
combined with the most expen- 
sive components, provide greater 
sensitivity and stability. The 
receiver, transmitter, omni con- 
verter, course selector, to-from, 
left-right meters and tone filter 
amplifier are all combined in a 
single unit...the power supply 
unit, which also contains the 75 
mc. receiver, is separately mounted. 


@ Improved receiver, tunable 108 
to 126.5 mc. 

® New 8 channel transmitter 

@ Standard instrumentation for 
omni VAR phase and tone 
localizer 


® Sensitive marker, 75 mc. 

@Simpler installation—improved 
service 

@Total weight only 182 Ibs. 

@iIncreased loud speaker output 

@ Controls and instruments indi- 
rectly lighted 


WILL OUTPERFORM ANY 
COMPETITIVE EQUIPMENT 


See your Narco dealer today fora 
convincing flight demonstration. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL 


CORPORATION 


WINGS FIELD AMBLER PA 





formance superiority, it covered about 
30 per cent more distance than three 
other designs on the same cross-coun- 
try flight and in the same 7-hour 
period. This was the day when the 
RJ-5 made its new records by flying 
337 miles nonstop. The other three 
sailplanes covered 224, 225 and 235 
miles along the same general route. 
One leading contestant summed it up 
this way: “The RJ-5 can build up 
to 90 mph. and hold altitude with my 
ship while I’m getting only 75 mph. 
Therefore it can finish 100 miles or 
more out in front of me during the 
same 7-hr. period while both of us 
work the same thermals.” 

Perhaps the most spectacular design 
competing in the 17th Nationals was 
Irving Prue’s new Model 215, an all- 
metal advancement over his earlier V- 
tailed “flying drop tank” which was 
fashioned from a P-38 auxiliary fuel 
tank. The new Prue was acclaimed as 
an example of the finest metal work- 
manship ever seen on any airplane, bar 
none. Its flush riveting on very thin 
wings and V-tail sections was flawless, 
and even Chance Vought Aircraft and 
Convair engineers visiting the tourna- 
ment from nearby factories marveled 
at the little sailplane’s finish and clean- 
ness. Lyle Maxey flew it for Prue, a line 
chief in the flight test section of Lock- 





More and more sailplanes are being fitted 
with plastic canopies. Here's a double- 
bubble job, executed on a Pratt-Read at 
Mississippi State College and flown by 


Chuck Kohls of Detroit. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo 
by Hans Groenhoff.) 


heed Aircraft at Burbank. Maxey, a 
Northrop engineer at Hawthorne, 
California, finished sixth in points 
scored. He reported the craft had ex- 
cellent handling characteristics but 
that it probably did not need the ex- 
ternal airfoil flaps which were installed 
as an experiment. 

Surprising success was achieved by 
Ted Nelson of San Leandro, California, 
with his new Hummingbird, a pow- 
ered sailplane. It features a 40-hp. air- 
cooled motor. The power plant, in- 
cluding propeller, is completely re- 
tracted within the fuselage in soar- 


THE FIRST AND FOREMOST METAL PROPELLER FOR PERSONAL PLANES 





Just Bolt 


It On And 
Fly Away 


bes that simple—when you choose the McCauley 


MET LPR lp 


Met-L-Prop. You can forget about warping, splitting, 
adjustments, tipping and maintenance . . . stop worry- 
ing about weather, leaky oil lines, pitch and balance. 


. sTRENGr, 
oreed : 
weGhuaie For carefree flying, make yours a Met-L-Prop, the 
‘Sane original metal propeller for personal planes. Write 


for free folder. 


McCAULEY CORPORATION 1840 Howell ave., Dayton 7, Ohic 
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ing flight, well-hidden behind neatly- 
fitted doors. It is a 2-place sailplane 
weighing 700 lbs. empty and demon- 
strated impressive take-off, climb and 


soaring characteristics. In the 17th 
Nationals, its crew won the national 
team award, was credited with the 
meet’s best 2-place performance, and 
established a new 158-mile goal-and- 
return record which also won the 
Michael Stroukoff Award for the 
longest goal-and-return flight. Nelson 
believes the Hummingbird, latest of 
sailplanes 
he has developed, has _ established 
itself as being practical. Among 42 


several auxiliary-powered 





activities. 


Bandera. 


competing ships, the Hummingbird 
finished 9th in points scored for 
championship awards. Ten tow-planes 
were required for 41 of them, but the 
Hummingbird made every take-off 
under its own power. 

Other interesting innovations in- 
cluded the use of plastic bubbles for 
cockpit canopies, especially on such 
modifications as Pop Khrone’s highly- 
finished, flat-top LK and a Pratt-Read 
with a “double bubble” canopy modi- 
fied at Mississippi State College and 
flown by Chuck Kohls of Detroit. Ray 
Parker of California, who placed 2nd 
in the national aerobatic champion- 


Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Owners 


Flight Parties - + «+ This year plan to get more 
usefulness from your airplane in business and social 
You can do both at the friendly Flying L 
Ranch. Wherever you are, the Flying L is only hours 
away in your plane, awaiting 
your arrival with superb fa- _/ 
cilities and service. Everything as 
you wont it . . . hard-surfaced 
runways ... service to earn your 
satisfaction and confidence . . . dis- 
tinctive, cozy-comfort guest suites 
just across the turf . . . swimminc! 
pool . . . horseback riding . . . fish- 
ing in stocked Ickes . . . hunting 
- + Gppetizing food around the 
clock . . . night-time fun-fare. 
@ Make your flight plans now — next trip visit the | 
Flying L Ranch, 32 miles West of San Antonio at 
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ships behind Champion Kim Scribner 
of New York, flew his new small-span 
modified version of the Rigid Midget. 
Wally Wiberg of Dallas, who placed 
3rd in aerobatics, scored Sth in total 
points for the tournament’s national 
championship through sheer piloting 
skill by achieving remarkable results 
in his cleaned-up LK 10A. 

A new women’s record of 125 miles 
for a goal-and-return flight was estab- 
lished by Mrs. Margaret Downsboro of 
New Jersey. 

Jon Carsey of Dallas was elected 
president of the Soaring Society of 
America succeeding Reeves. * * * 





ARE YOU 
OPERATING 
A MODERN 








AIRLINE? 


Install a New Strato-Cruise Control on Your 
F200 Aeromatic Propeller 


now! 


V 
76 oligh 


* ae” 


fly-fones are the modern earphones that let 


your communications keep pace with 


, . . . . . This modification of the F200 Aeromatic propeller 
other advances made in aircraft, engines, instru- 


supplements automatic operation by providing control 
from the cockpit for rated cruising RPM up to the 
ceiling of your plane. Lycoming 100 or 115 hp., and 
Franklin 165 engines as well as current production 
models of Continental 145 engines as installed in the 
Cessna 170-A have provisions for the conversion as- 
sembly as standard equipment. Other engines can be 
modified economically during major overhaul. Let 
Aircraft Sales Company figure cost of Strato-Cruise 
conversion. You will be pleased at the reasonable cost. 


fly-fones hold CAA Type Certificate 4R2-1 i 
~ ) o 


meet the exacting requirements 


ments, radio, and techniques. 
- keep pilots more alert by reducing 
fly-fones . | 
7 fatigue, add to safety through im- 
proved reception, save weight at only 2% ounces. 


scheduled airline operations. Ask the crew mem- 


AIRCRAFT SALES COMPANY maintains a stock 
of new AEROMATIC propellers and a complete 
stock of all parts and blades. We are a Factory 
Authorized AEROMATIC Service Station and are 
qualified to give you quick service on all mode! 
AEROMATIC propellers. 













bers on leading airlines 
now using FLY-FONES 
in place of old-fashioned 
head phones then bring 
your airline up-to-date! 

Send for 
gineering report on FLY- 
FONES. Write today to: 


As a distributor of AEROMATIC propeller 


complete en- 
we invite dealer inquiries 


. . ; : illees Fi ) 
Harding Devices Co. AIRCRAFT SALES es, 
1412 East Lovers Lane ’ L O7Npa uy 


Dallas 5, Texas 
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“Ask Your Fixed Base Operator to Inspect 
Your Aircraft for Insurance Savings’ 
NATIONAL INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


34 N. Brentwood Blvd 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 58) 
Aviation Board; “Wake Up, Mr. Man- 
ager Opportunities Are Knocking,” 
Dr. James E. Mooney, CAA, Wash- 
ington; “Let’s Sell the Other 95%,” 
John H. Burke, airport operator, Okla- 
homa City; “Toot Your Own Horn,” 
Frank Trumbauer, CAA, Kansas City; 
“The Privately-Owned Airport and 
the Big City,” E. G. (Slim) Kidwell, 
Central Airport, Los Angeles; “Re- 
port of the National Airport Advisory 
Committee,” A. B. Curry, Miami, AAC 
tentzel, CAA Ad- 
make the 
banquet address October 12 


chairman. Delos W 
ministrator, is slated to 


AIR REPORT 


Continued from pag 
FIELD EVALUATION OF 
TRAINERS is fo 
termining 
for still newer trainer types 


59) 
NEW 
purpose of de- 


proposed aesigi criteria 


.. REPUBLIC AVIATION has pur- 
chased all buildings and the 500 acres 
of airport and plant area it now oc- 
cupies for $5,332,000 from a U. S. 
agency. It already owns an adjoining 
site and its buildings and the new 
1,500,000 sq. ft. of 
plant area in addition to the airport 


purchase adds 
and hangar areas. Republic is in pro- 


duction on F-84, XF-91 and YF-96A 
fighters. During World War II, 15,000 


C - \ 
Cen 


St Louis 5 Wikatell ia 








Airmen’s Calendar 


Sept 28-30 Air Reserve Association 
Annual Convention, Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Sept. 28-30 Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of International Northwest 
Aviation Council, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Sept. 28-30—SAE Aeronautic Meet 
ng and Display, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles 

Oct 2-4 
State Aviation Officials Annual Conven 


National Association of 


tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Oct 12-13 1950 Conference on 
Airport Management and Operations, 
sponsored by SouTHERN FiicntT, Uni 
versity of Oklahoma and 4th Region 
CAA, Norman, Oklahoma 

Oct 25-26 Annual Flight Safety 
Foundation Seminar, Denver 


Oct. 26 Tennessee Aviation Con 


ference, University of Tennessee, Knox 


ADMA Annual 
Hotel, Los An 


De lé Fourteenth Wright Broth 
Lecture IAS, | S. Chamber of 
( merce A uditoriun Washington 








Republic i 


livered. 


BURYING THE AERIALS on the 


British jet transport, the Comet, 


paying off by reducing drag. Recep- 
tion over an 1,800-mile distance is re- 


r VISIBILITY UNLIMITED 


’..47 Thunderbolts were de- 
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See 7’ 


Te NWAVION LOOK A>~=~— No blind spots flying or taxiing the 


Navion! You have the world at your window...for greater safety and the best 


in “sightseeing” pleasure 
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Phone Delmar 7878 


ported during the plane’s flight over 
Africa. Removal of one small loop in- 
creased the speed 3 mph. The Comet’s 
aerial system has been buried in the 
fuselage and wings and the entire 
main fin has been insulated to serve 
as a high frequency aerial, according 
to DeHavilland’s. .. . OVER 300 DE- 
HAVILLAND DOVES HAVE BEEN 
DELIVERED and are flying in 30 
countries. The Dove is a postwar 8-11- 
seat twin, with tricycle gear. Sales 
and service of Doves in the Southwest 
is contemplated. 





Winners of the 1950 national aerobatic 
championships for sailplane pilots, left 
to right, are Kim Scribner of New York, 
first; Ray Parker of California, second, 
and Wally Wiberg of Dallas. At right is 
George E. Haddaway, editor and pub- 
lisher of SOUTHERN FLIGHT, who served 
on the program in presenting the Texas 
Private Fliers Association trophy and the 
T. V. Hanlon, Jr., cash awards to the 
winners. 
(Mid-Continent Supply Co. Photo.) 





HAVE Rumeu Eo. 


Aviation’s Leading Electronics 
Supply House 


P. O. Box 4178 NOrthcliffe 
Ft. Worth 6, Tex. 4863 
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orated and furnished. . . 
fireplaces in each unit. 

steaks and chicken dinners at reasonable prices. 
Crappie. 
Boats with Outboards. 
your family, friends or flight parties. 


60 Miles W. of Ft. Worth 


that no matter how small or how large 
iny 
be 
velops, that they consider only those 
enterprises now in the 
training. It’s in the best interest of 
national defense that the military at- 
tempt, 
and strengthen civil aviation by utiliz- 
ing going concern operators and not 
encouraging the opportunistic breth- the air who works seeming miracles 
ren trails 
aviation in accordance with the flow 
of contract funds from Washington, 
political power and pressure notwith- 


standing. now. 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Gk For Something to Do Besides Fly 
Cm , ® Land on our island’s three airstrips and 


enjoy famous Possum Kingdom Lake. 

6" e. Located 60 miles west of Fort Worth. * Com- 

" pletely modern duplex cottages, tastefully dec- 
. Innerspring Mattresses and large brick 
* Dining room with country club style 
* Bass, Blue Gill, 
Metal 
Bring 


Duck and Deer Hunting in season. 
Daily and weekly rates. 


Costello Island, Inc. 


For the Discriminating” 
Tel. Possum Kingdom |9F2 
E. BEDFORD JONES, Operator 


Graford, Texas 


Foxhole Air Power 


(Continued from page 13) 


contract training programs may 


as the rearmament program de- hard-pressed GI. The 


all-important difference—the key 
artillery, the 


business of 


accurate 


insofar as possible, to stabilize and dive-bombers out of nowhere, 


from mud patches and rocky 


who jump in and jump out of 


. * * 


yg in Korea as in the 
past the lone, low-flying 
putt-putt means life or death to the 
grasshopper 
pilot and his observer prove to be the 
to 
semaphore 
whose magic signals produce strafers 
the 
winged courier who always makes it, 
the unarmed and unarmored knight of 


where the odds are greatest. This, too, 
is air power—rugged, simple, practical 
and never more essential than right 





SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 





WYOMING 





WYOMING'S AIR GATEWAY TO 
THE NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


Beacon. . . . Licensed 
Courteous, fast 


STOP AT CODY 


Lighted, blacktop runways for all plane types open yeor-round. . . . 
mechanics, repairs, parts, storage. . . . Texaco aviation fuel and oil. . . . 
service. 

Excellent airport restaurant, Hertz Rent-A-Car, big game hunting and fishing arrangements, 
reservations for hotel, tourist court or dude mf ROCKY MOUNTAIN AIR SERVICE, Ted 
Royse, Manager, operators of Cody Municipal Airport, Cody, Wyoming. 























In the Rebuilding of Aircraft Engines 
and Engine Accessories !s Essential to 
a Good Reputation. Our Customers 
Have Proven the Reliability of ~— 
and Accessories Rebuilt by 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 


WYDOWN 
—9-1234— 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 


~_ 
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NEW COLLINS RADIO DEVELOPMENTS 
bring performance improvements to pilots 
who demand top quality, and there's sig- 
nificant news, too, in the advancement of 
Associated Radio by Collins Radio Co.— 
we're distributors for them now instead 
of dealers. 


COMPLETE VHF INSTALLATIONS with 
the new Collins units are available with 
space, weight and investment economies. 
With them you can make full use of all 
VHF navigation and communication facili- 
ties, for the new 51R-2 receiver (28 Ibs.) 
gives you 280 channels and the new |7L-2 
transmitter (19 Ibs.) provides 180 chan- 
nels, all spaced |/10th megacycle apart. 


SEVERAL REMOTE CONTROL SYSTEMS 
are available for them: (1) single selector 
to send and receive on same frequency 
(simplex); (2) separate selectors for 
either simplex or crossband operation, 
and (3) separate selectors with a trans- 
fer switch for either joint or separate 
frequency selection. 


OUR STAFF OF QUALIFIED SPECIALISTS 
will welcome an opportunity to talk over 
these and other significant new develop- 
ments and installations with you. 


Distributors for 
% COLLINS 
Dealers for 
% ARC % BENDIX 
% VHF AVIGATOR 


North Texas Distributors for 
Doolittie Oil Field, Railway, Taxicab 
Communications 


% LEAR 


iissociated 


CARL FOX 
TONY AGUILAR 


LEE LANFORD 


I adio 


LOVE FIELD . DALLAS 





INTERSTATE AIRCREDIT CORPORATION 
First in Aircraft Financing 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





ne: PARKER 707! 


SHAFFER, President 





SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 





TEXAS 





IN SAN ANTONIO ... 
IT’S ALAMO 
AIR LINE 
SERVICES 


On San Antonio Municipal Airport transient 
pilots who want the best in prompt and efficient 
service always stop with Alamo Air Line Serv- 
ces, Inc 

Texaco Products — Storage — Tie-Down 

Next time you're down our way, drop in! 

Free Transportation to and from Terminal Bidg. 
24-Hour Charter Service Telephone Travis 2649 








= . , | , 
Ely Ing \ \w el] all the family 
e 
riding ... 


at the FLYING L bees 


An adventure in real Western life fo. 

Superb food... 
Fishing Horseback 
Cozy-comfort guest suites. 


Hunting 


Located at Bandera, 32 miles West of 





One Flight 


will convince you 
The Mooney 
is the buy 


A demonstration of this remarkable air- 
craft will convince you of its amazing 
characteristics, ability to operate from 
the smallest fields with a fuel consump- 
tion of 35 to 40 miles per gallon and a 
rate of climb to 10,000 ft. in 12 minutes. 


For Additional Information Contact 
Distributors in Texas 


Weatherly -Campbell Aircraft Co. 


Highland Pork Airport Route 7 
Phone: EM erson-1573 Dallas, Texas 
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*% Land on our island 


bewette For Somethin 
f- 


» * ¢ dom Lake... . 
«~~» modern cottages. * 
> A) / tal ct reasonable prices. 
- VHGA Deer Hunting in season. . 
inc end weekly rates 


6 (0 Do Besides Fly... . 


*s three airstrips and enjoy famous Possum King- 


Located 60 miles west of Ft. Worth. *& Completely 


Dining room with country club style dinners 
*% Bass, Blue Gill, Crappie. Duck and 

. Metal Boats with outboords. . . . Daily 
Tel. Possum Kingdom 19F2, Graford, Texas. 





TENNESSEE 





DIXIE at 23 
AIR tions. Rent 
ASSOCIATES *=— * = = 
INC. ! Class 1V fic 


Memphis, I sted on W 


Tennessee 





craft 


gas, no landing fees, 24 oa SEkF 

ea 
restaurant Clean re SYSTEM 
ld, Esso Aviation Prod- ate nnd 
funicipal Airport 


al autos available all 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ARE Sc per word (minimum rate $2) 





AIRCRAFT WANTED 
POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 505 No 
Ervay, Dailas, Texas, 649 S. Olive Street, Los 
Angeles, California, and 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, have purchasers for all types of 
aircraft. No charge for listing your ship for 
sale. Write for details, describing your airplane 


BOOKS 


AVIATION BOOKS BY CHARLES A. ZWENG 
prepare you for your rating. These outstanding 
texts lead the field: frequent revision protect 
you with latest authent multiple choice and 
map examinations with new material not avail- 
able elsewhere. There is a text for each rating 
viz: Flight Instructor $3.50; Aeronautical Train 
ng (Private & Commercial!) $3.50; Meteorology 
for Airmen $3.00: Airline Transport Pilot $4.00 
Flight Engineer $4.00: Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00 
Link Instructor $4.00 Aircraft & Engine Me 
hanic $3.00; Radio and Instrument Fiying $4.00 
Practical Manual of the E68 Computer $2.50 
Parachute Technician $3.00; Flight Instructor 
Oral Examination $1.00; Airport Operation and 
Management $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; Fiying the Omnirange $4.00. (Free Cata 
og). Pan American Navigation Service, 12021 
27 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 
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BATTERIES 


BATTERY SALE: Exide, dry charged in origina! 
factory sealed cartons. Fully guaranteed. Wt., 
27 Ibs. filled. 82” high x 842” long x 5'%” 
wide. Suitable for all light aircraft including 
Cessna 140, 120, Ercoupe, Swift, Fairchild 24, 
Super Cruiser, Luscombe 8E and others. Idea! 
for new installations. In self contained shielded 
metal case. No box necessary. $14.95 each 
Quantity discounts. 1/3 deposit on COD's 
Department C, Box 277 


Gaare Supply Co., 


Weatherford, Texas Phone 561 


CESSNA 


SEVERAL CESSNA 140's—From 72 hours total! 
time to 600 hours total time. Priced from $1,250 
to $2,250. J. Hudson, Route 7, Highland Park 


Airport, Dallas, Texas. EM erson-2885 


STINSON 


1948 Stinson Station Wagon. Company owned 
and maintained. Regloed. Sensenich Two Position 


Sky blade. Complete advanced gyro panel! 


hours. Uses no oil. March 1950 license. Will 
deliver within U.S.A. Price $2975. Write States 


Exploration Company, Sherman, Texas 





We Buy and Sell Airplanes 


Highland Park Airport, Inc. 


EM erson-2885 
EM erson-6907 


Rt. 7, Dallas, Texas 








R-1830-92 ENGINES 
Major Overhaul by 
Southwest Airmotive 


$2,250 


PD12-H4 Carburetors — 
Commercial Overhaul 
Recently flow checked 


$200 


Inquiries solicited on all types 
engine and airplane 
accessories 


COBELL SUPPLY CORP. 


Meacham Field Ft. Worth 

















AIRPLANES 
Send for Free List 
World's largest stock personal and light 
commercial 
Lowest Prices — Domestic and Export 
We do everything except pay for your plane 
Be thrifty in 1950! 

Dealers write for Dealer discount setup 
VEST AIRCRAFT CO. WHOLESALE 
Field and Offices: Box 38, Capito! Hil! Sta 
Denver, Colorado 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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EASIEST TO HANDLE 


Here at long last is a conventional personal airplane 
that every pilot can fly with the greatest of ease! 
Designed expressly for those who want airline speed 
and comfort with the simple operation and economy 
of a trainer, the Cruisemaster is as friendly as a pup 
and as gentle as old Dobbin in the hands of every 
pilot. It’s the airplane for the whole family, farm and 


Like all Bellanca’s, this newest member of a tradi- 
tionally fine line of history making airplanes has that 
built-in, easy gentleness that takes the superman idea 
out of flying and makes it as effortless as a Sunday 
afternoon on the front porch. It’s the airplane for 
every pilot, male or female, young or old. See your 
dealer for a demonstration today or write us for com- 
plete information. 


business. 


BELLANCA: 








Pilots Everywhere Acclaim It As The 








PERFORMANCE PLUS! 190hp 
Lycoming engine 180mph cruising 
speed. 43 mph landing speed. 1400fpm 
rate of climb. 700 mile range. Hartzell 
controllable pitch metal propeller. 
Radio (VHF optional ). Foam rubber 
seat cushions. Fully adjustable front 
seats. Controlled cabin ventilation. 
Cigarette lighter on panel with ash 
trays at each seat. Fiberglas insula- 
tion. DuPont nylon fabric combined 
with genuine leather upholstery. 4 
place-full gas load ease of operation. 
80 Ibs. baggage. Giant sized 10 cu. ft. 
compartment approved for 198 of 
luggage or cargo! Hydraulic retracta- 
ble landing gear! FAF $9,500.00 





the world’s most 


efficient 


airplane 





AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - NEW CASTLE - DELAWARE 














TUNE 


IN THE 
OMNIRANGE STATION 


Now you can have 


AUTOMATIC omnirange navigation 


for only $595.00° 


Everywhere the big swing in aircraft radio 
is to the LEAR Omnimatic because it is the 
easiest, the fastest, and the most truly auto- 
matic method of navigating the omniranges. 
“The LEAR Omnimaticy says Leighton Col- 
lins, editor of AIR FACTS, “throws out all 
the mental juggling. It tells you your bearing. 
You don’t think. You just tune in the station 


and hit the navigational jackpot? 





Thanks to a substantial reduction in the 
price of the Omnimatic, plane owners can 
now also hit the economy jackpot. A complete 
LEAR omnirange navigational and VHF com- 
munications system is now available for only 











$595.00,* giving you automatic, continuous, 
and instantaneous magnetic 
bearings from your airplane to 
the station...telephone-clear 
reception of all VHF towers and 








radio ranges...and six or twelve 
frequency VHF transmission 
(three crystals supplied). 
Send for free descriptive booklet. 


This complete LEAR OMNIMATIC system 
INC.,GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. * 
LEAR ELYRIA, OHIO + LOS ANGELES only $595.00 *F.O.8. Grand Rapids. Excise and soles toxes extra. 
Export Representatives: Lear international Export Corp., New York, N.Y. 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





